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, ae can probably think of many reasons for not embarking on the C.L.U. study progra 
this fall. One of the best is “‘lack of time.”” Then there’s the effort it takes in keeping up wit 
assignments each week and the work of reviewing for examinations. Besides, you’ve probably 
heard somewhere that the C.L.U. program has more to do with such theoretical things a 


economics than it has to with such practical things as salesmanship. 





But wait a minute. It’s not just happenstance that a significant number of almost any 


life company’s top producers are C.L.U’s. 


And the reason is this: The C.L.U. program stresses the concept of professional service tt 
the life insurance-buying public. And in preparing men to render such service, it provides the 
with the background and knowledge to use life insurance creatively in serving their client's in 
terests. Salesmanship is important—there’s no question about that. But creative selling, fortifiet 


with professional standards, produces bigger and better results. 


If you don’t plan to enroll in the C.L.U. study program this fall, make sure you’ve gol 


a reason—not an excuse. 
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OMEDAY you may wear this key and when you 
do the initials C.L.U. will appear after your 
name in print—on your business card. 


It’s a very important designation, that of Char- 
tered Life Underwriter, and you earn it by proving 
that you qualify by experience, moral character 
and by long and thorough study of insurance and 
its many allied subjects. 

In order to earn your key, you must have passed 
demanding examinations in all forms of life and 
health insurance as well as in related areas of law, 
taxation, economics and finance. 

This means that the American College of Life 
Underwriters has found you qualified to give insur- 
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ance advice and service precisely shaped to your 
clients’ needs—to solve complex problems of busi- 
ness and group insurance. 


Each year, more and more experienced life un- 
derwriters study for the C.L.U. designation. They 
do it because they are proud of their profession, and 
want to bring an ever higher degree of competency 
and skill to it. 


Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 








A COLLEGE WITH CLASSROOMS 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
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No matter where you live in these United States, there’s probably a te 


C.L.U. classroom close by — an opportunity for you to gain the technical Pa 
LIX | 


knowledge that is needed to (1) accelerate your success in the life JOHN 


Transit ] 


insurance profession, and (2) better serve the many clients who look 


to you for sound, intelligent financial direction. 


Our Company is an enthusiastic supporter of this important program 
administered by the American College of Life Underwriters — so much DONA 


717 Unive 

so that the Union Central Life agent is reimbursed for all authorized 
ROBI 
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expenses when he receives his C.L.U. designation. 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati tag 
A Mutual Company — Founded in 1867 
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WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
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Specialists 
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Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
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ey: COMMUNITY 
mA’ SERVICE 


Service to community is a trademark of 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia. 
Wherever you go throughout its eleven 
state territory, you'll find Life of Georgia 
people taking leading parts in church, 
civic, and charitable activities. 
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End of 1957 


147.4 
142.7 
142.5 
148.2 
156.9 
154.5 
162.3 
153.5 
149.7 
134.7 
138.9 
134.2 


1958 


144.0 
142.3 
142.6 
142.3 
146.2 
147.8 
159.2 
160.9 
163.0 
170.7 
187.8 
191.0 


1959 


191.5 
186.3 
184.5 
188.7 
183.4 
180.3 
198.0 
198.4 
187.0 
184.1 
188.7 
190.4 
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November 
December 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Life Companies 
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National Life & Accident ..................0ceeeeeee 

North Amer. Life (Chicago) ....................0055 
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United Insurance (Chicago) (h) 
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(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. 

(b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

(e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

18} Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 
Adjusted for 28% stock dividend. 
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Guarantee Mutual President R. E. Kiplinger discusses local sales situation with field representatives during Chicago meeting. 


REGIONAL SALES MEETINGS: 


Localizing a sales philosophy 


A company, like an indivi- 
dual, needs an operating phi- 
losophy with well-defined goals 
in order to make progress. 
Guarantee Mutual Life has such 
a philosophy. 


Agents listen intently during ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ 
presentation in San Francisco meeting. 


Guarantee keeps its field 
organization up to date on Com- 
pany activities and objectives by 
holding 24-day Regional Sales 
Meetings in four or five key areas 
each year. Qualified agents are 
invited to attend and to partici- 
pate in programs highlighted by 
panel discussions, question-and- 


answer sessions and workshop 
demonstrations. 


These sales meetings give 
Home Office people a chance to 
know field representatives on a 
“‘first-name” basis — and to 
discuss face-to-face the sales 
outlook for the coming year, 
additions to sales portfolios, new 


Agents attending the Dallas meeting compare 
notes during a coffee break between sessions. 


policies and the story of Com- 
pany progress. Each individual 
agent can then align his personal 
goals with over-all Company 
objectives. 


4 
Informal panel discussions such as this one in 


the Omaha meeting give field representatives a 
chance to share experience and air their views. 


Such “agency-minded”’ plan- 
ning has built Guarantee Mutual 
into one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing modern insurance companies. 
Agencies open in the following cities: Chic«go, 
St. Louis, Houston, Phoenix, Spokane, Odessa, 
Corpus Christi, Casper. Write to Floyd E. 
Reynolds, CLU, Superintendent of Agen. ies, 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company, 8721 Incian 
Hills Drive, Omaha 14, Nebraska. 
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eee The security of our nation in 
these troubled times depends greatly 
upon our individual and collective 
ability to follow a sound financial 
policy. Since three-fifths of our 
economy’s gross saving is accounted 
for by the planned regular saving of 
individuals, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the public know just how 
and where to invest their Double 
Duty Dollars, the dollars that benefit 
the nation as well as its private citi- 
zens. See page 16. 








*¢° Mergers of insurance companies 
are rarely effected simply because a 
bargain presents itself. Generally, 
rather, considerations of profit to 
both parties are the motivation for 
Acquisition of Subsidiary Compa- 
nies. Such a change can present 
problems and misunderstandings if 
not properly executed, particularly 
when the companies are widely 
separated in area, age, or practice. 
On page 21 the skilful handling of 
such subsidiary acquisitions is dis- 
cussed at length. 


















*e° Public Statements of policy dur- 


ing the past decade would seem to 
divide the insurance industry into 
two camps—those which are driving 
strongly for increased volume and 
those which bemoan such a practice as 
deleterious to the quality of the busi- 
ness obtained. The two camps over- 
lap, however, and in the final equa- 
tion the goal of both is more Quality 
Business. The need for more and 
better life insurance as the popula- 
tion expands is at the heart of the 
seeming intra-industry paradox. 
How to provide for an increasing 
Market and maintain high quality is 
an itnportant concern at present and 
for the future. See page 27. 
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eee Contemporary usage of elec- 
tronic machines has resulted in the 
elimination of much work, with con- 
sequent savings in time and money. 
But what of the company for which, 
because of an insufficient volume of 
work, such methods are not prac- 
ticable? Work elimination is still 
the area of increased economy, and 
in the insurance field such elimina- 
tion can be effected by Working 
Without History Cards. It is argued 
that posting to such cards is justified 
by policyholder requests for informa- 
tion contained thereon, but a princi- 
pal stumbling block, states the article 
on page 43, is psychological. That 
the business can be carried on with- 
out history cards, however, is a 
working fact, well worth bringing to 
the attention of the company seeking 
increased economy of operation. 


eee Without a faith in the philoso- 
phy of insurance and a confidence in 
the ability to merchandise it, select- 
ing and training new agents would 
be impossible. The Development of 
Manpower, in a field such as insur- 
ance, depends on the confidence and 
self-belief of the men already in the 
industry, as well as the qualities of 
skill and knowledge in the recruits. 
See page 52. 


eee The Health Insurance Council 
is a federation of eight insurance as- 
sociations representing the under- 
writers of the bulk of health insur- 
ance in this country. The council 
does not make legislative policy, nor 
does it engage in legislative contro- 
versy. The Functions of the Council 
are concerned rather with interpre- 
tation of the health insurance busi- 
ness to the purveyors of health care. 


Over the years, the council has 
worked in important areas of prog- 
ress. See page 63. 


eee The production of insurance 
premium due notices has been, for 
many companies, a major factor in 
the purchase of a computer. How- 
ever, the subsequent application of 
updating the policyholder accounts 
with payment data has remained a 
major unsolved automation problem. 
A solution to this problem has been 
the development of Optical Scanning 
to automate input by machine read- 
ing of premium notices. A descrip- 
tion of the process will be found on 
page 69. 


eee For many years the insurance 
industry has had a subject of the 
greatest interest and appeal to the 
public. That subject is health insur- 
ance. Now, possibly because this 
well-developed and successful seg- 
ment of the business has not been 
emphasized as such, there is some 
danger of its functions being usurped 
by Federal control, the advocates of 
which are emphasizing their claims 
and positions to the fullest extent. 
What can be done about this, and 
who can do it ? It is, states the article 
on page 83, up to the several com- 
panies, individually and collectively, 
to better the industry’s public rela- 
tions, to publish its accomplishments 
in this presently controversial field. 
No One But You, the individual 
member of the industry, can battle 
successfully the threat of Federal in- 
tervention. 


eee When one life insurance com- 
pany, working in conjunction with 
its medical director, decided to in- 
crease its medical fee schedule, it 
was thought well to determine what 
other companies were doing along 
the same line. Accordingly, a survey 
questionnaire was sent out to a 
representative sampling of small, 
middle-sized, and large companies, in 
order to obtain a general picture of 
action on The Problem of Medical 
Fees. Response to this questionnaire 
was favorable, and the results of the 
survey, along with comments on the 
problem in general, appear in the in- 
teresting and valuable article on 
page 87. 
















Company Developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 

Modern Home Life Insurance Co. .............. Montgomery, Ala. 
Admitted 

United States Life Insurance Co. ................ New York, N. Y. 

ARIZONA Licensed 

Empire Life Insurance Co, ..........-c0. cee: ..Phoenix, Ariz. 

COLORADO Licensed 

The Cortez Life Insurance Co. ....... Grand Junction, Colo. 

DELAWARE Admitted 


American General Life Insurance Co. 
Cross Country Life Insurance Co. .... 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .. 
Surety Life Insurance Compan 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


. Houston, Texas 
..Dallas, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Admitted 


Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. .. ...Chicago, Ill. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ...... .. Baltimore, Md. 
FLORIDA Admitted 

CaliforniarLife Insurance Co. ... 2... 2... ccc cece ces Oakland, Cal. 


Farm & Home Insurance Co. . 


i .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. .. 


. Houston, Texas 


GEORGIA Examined 
Union Security Life Insurance Co. .................. Atlanta, Ga. 
INDIANA Admitted 


Appalachian National Life Ins. Co. . .Knoxville, Tenn. 


Chesapeake Life Insurance Company ......... ..Baltimore, Md. 
First National Life Insurance Co. .................. Phoenix, Ariz. 
KANSAS Examined 
Liberty Life & Casualty Company ............ Kansas City, Kan. 
MARYLAND Admitted | 


American General Life Ins. Co. Houston, Texas 


American Investment Life Ins. Co. ............ ..Nashville, Tenn. 

Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America . . .Boston, Mass. 

Globe Life Insurance Company . Lee .Chicago, Ill. 

Life Insurance Company of Kentucky EL ae eee . . Louisville, Ky. 
Examined 

Monumental Life Insurance Co. .... .Baltimore, Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS Licensed | 

Federal Mutual Life Assurance Co. ..............-. Boston, Mass. 
Admitted 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ............ Toronto, Can. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Continental American Life Ins. Co. ............-. Wilmington, Del. 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............... Baltimore, Md. 

MISSOURI Admitted 


Christian Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ..... 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. ... 
Horace Mann Life Ins. Co. ; 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. and Annuity Ca.. 
Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co. 
Transport Life Insurance Co. 


Waxahachie, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
.Minneapolis, Minn. 
6 eeaeeeetals Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dallas, Texas 


University National Life Ins. SiS RR ER Ga ge “Norman, Okla. 

MONTANA Licensed 

Glacier Life Insurance Co. ................. ..Missoula, Mont. 
Admitted 


Cross County Life Insurance Co. ........... 

General Bankers Life Insurance Co. .... 

NEVADA Admitted 

Cross Country Life Insurance Co. . 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ......... 

Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Co. ......... 

Insurance Company of America . Seay gates 

National American Life Ins. Co. ........... 

Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America 

State Life Ins. Co. of Colorado ee gee .Denver, Colo. 

United Services Life Ins. Co. ................. Washington, D. C. 

NORTH CAROLINA Merged 

Southern Heritage Life Ins. Co. ................ Charlotte, N. C. 
Admitted 

Chesapeake Life Insurance Co. 

Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc. 

Transport Life Insurance Co. 


.. Dallas, Texas 
..Denver, Colo. 


.. Dallas, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. 

a Chicago, Ill. 
.Salem, Ore. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
ee ee Milwaukee, Wis. 


..Baltimore, Md. 
..Richmond, Va. 
Dallas, Texas 


Examined 
wate i, he RE a hd ani Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Admitted 


Security Life & Trust Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. ............Louisville, Ky. 
OKLAHOMA Admitted 
Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co. ................ Syracuse, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Spoagner tte ing Ce. lie. -..05 cdi ss ades= cccltes Brattleboro, Vt. 


University Life Insurance Co. of America 
Examined 

Schuylkill Life Insurance Company 

RHODE ISLAND 


Western Life Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Admitted 


10 


pivaerdauss o'y ¥ Obey Orwigsburg, Pa. 


Gir RES CO OP OLE Cx MOT Helena, Mont. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


American Investment Life Ins. Co. ............... Columbia, S. C. 
Financial Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ............... Columbia, S. C. 
Examined 
Atlantic Conet Lite:ins: Co. fo. cas os bn a Charleston, S.C 
South Atlantic Life Ins. Co. ...........20--00 eee Charleston, S.C 
Admitted 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Co. ................... Baltimore, Md. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. .................655 Indianapolis, Ind. 
TEXAS Admitted 


The Knights Life Ins. Co. of America 
University National Life Insurance Co. 


UTAH 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. 
Herald Life Insurance Co. 
North American Reassurance Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. ..............--45- Dallas, Texas 
Insurance City Life Company 
PUERTO RICO 

Business Men's Assurance Company .... 
MANITOBA 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. 
a Life & Accident Ins. Co. ... 


QUEBEC 


Federal Life and Casualty Co. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. 


11-20 
25-27 
29-2 
30-2 


11-16 


11-16 
14-16 
18-21 
21-23 
26-28 
26-28 


26-30 


10-12 


10-14 


19-21 


19-21 
24-26 


26-27 


27-28 





Merged 


Admitted 
Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Aduitted 


Admitted | 


Admitted 
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....Norman, 


ead Chicago, Ill 


... Baltimore, Md. 
.. Jacksonville, Fla. 
..-New York, N. Y. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
. .Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


.Battle Creek, Mich. 


Conventions Ahead 


CLU Institute, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Federation of Ins. Counsel, Warwick, Philadelphia. 
American Bar Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


Nat'l Insurance Assn., 


SEPTEMBER 


Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Statler and Mayflower, 


Washington, D. C. 


South Atlantic Agents & Managers Conf., Washington, D. C. 
American Management Assn., Special Marketing, Ambassa- 


dor, Los Angeles. 


Inc., Di Lido, Miami Beach. 


International Claim Assn., Whiteface Inn, Whiteface. 


Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., 


Essex House, 


New York City. 


Life Office Management Assn., Royal York, Toronto. 


Nat'l Fraternal Congress of America, Queen Elizabeth, 


Montreal. 


Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of Canada, Chateau Fron- 


tenac, Quebec. 


OCTOBER 


Nat'l Office Management Assn., Off. Admin. Conf. & Expo- 


sition, Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta. 


American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago. 
Association of Life Ins. 


New York City 


Medical Directors, Statler-Hilton, 


Society of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Health Ins. Assn. 
Chicago. 


of America, Indiv. 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 25th Annual, 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Rancho Santa Fe Inn, 


Rancho Santa Fe 
(Continued on page 101) 
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TOTAL INSURANCE * 





Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
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Month 1959 1960 2A Change TH GHTS 
Biberfdiee, “ori cnses $4,918 $4,864 —I%, 
Mibvoviitizeec oboe. c 5,296 5.3% +27, 
Geth eeuaN ys ce teh ote 6,055 6,284 +4%, 
BO). ciisdinnn vane eee 5,877 5,842 <a 
OB misc re 5,745 6,069 +6% é 
We tcc 6,266 6,716 47%, The grand essentials for happiness 
First six months ....... $34,157 $35,171 +3% are: 
Ge Bee cixeke 5,592 : ; 
Riles! Hibca: .. teense 5,633 something to do . 
September ........... 5,489 something to love. . . 
GON, oS és.00. vation 5,928 : se 
November ..........- 6,250 something to hope for. 
GeeembOP oo... cwesiee.e 8.017 _—_—— 
et ee — Working diligently with the latter 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE two provides ample opportunities 
EEN. Wow'sceenaecs $3,651 $3,544 —3% . : eee 
OD isa Sicecte eee a 3,819 3,891 42%, for those of us in the business of 
ED eB ee lacie gaan 4,633 4,681 +1% life insurance to be real happy. 
| Rpereie age 4,500 4,381 —34, : 
OEE 4,373 4,531 +4} 
BR Mensa seach 4,609 4,55! on 
*First six months ...... $25,585 $25,579 0% BENEFICIAL LIFE 
eee 4391 suuance Company 
a ee Vit ih Pre CSF sat ate Cy 
Ope 4,320 % Daa 
ice sat 4,411 





5,012 













$51,864 


RRS 2 doa oot ak $492 
i RS aaa rae 569 
See eee 640 
ARS 577 
2, FO ee 637 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


$491 
567 
576 
597 
656 
607 






























$3,494 














A Ay PN irs cares case 
k City. fetovember ........... 
to, emer wwe eee eee 
Elizabeth Bear 
teau Fron: TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
RY civ an icra’ uo $775 $829 +7% 
RS 908 938 +3%, 
. roe ee: 782 1,027 +31%, 
ff. & Expo Mpril o.oo... oe... 800 864 +89, 
eon 735 882 +20%, Harold Kraus 
| Chicago. H% --.----..--- 0... 1,056 1,558 Manager 
ater Beach Bit si, months ....... $5,056 $6,098 
4 » Bae: 658 
tler-Hiltom, Bugust ss, 955 
een DE. stent 919 ‘ 
shicago. Maer genre ee, 1,021 sL hh 
rake, mrovember ........... 1,258 ‘ 
um, Drei e omber 2.476 ND ! ft Alf 7 
| a7 O¢. , 
ieee Sen $12,343 OO? (Falk an ~ 
nta Fe Inn, @ources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of a Oo T 3 L 





ife Insurance. 






'@s written on groups of persons. 
1959 Figures have been revised to include Hawaii. 
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Includes $305,000,000 in 1960 and $319,000,000 in 1959 under individual pol- 




































Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Life Insuranee Stocks 


HE STOCKS OF MAJOR LIFE insurance companies same point that they were in June 1959. As shown in 
por wer to reflect an irregular trend although the study below only four stocks advanced for the tirst 
moderate recovery of prices started to appear toward the six months of 1960 while twenty-six declined. Quaker 
latter part of June. Best’s Index of Life Insurance City Life had the best showing for the first six months, 
Stocks at mid-year was 176.2 which is 1.2% above the advancing 12.2%, closely followed by Republic Na- 
May month end figure of 174.1, thus reversing the tional Life up 10.3%. On the downside, Life and 
downward trend that has prevailed since March. Casualty was off 23.3%, followed by Jefferson Stand- 

For the first six months our Index at 176.2 reflected ard Life 20.2%. Those showing declines of 13% or 
a decline of 7.5% from the December 1959 close of more were: Franklin Life, Southland Life, Southwest- 
190.4 and at the present level stocks are at about the ern Life, Kansas City Life, and Commonwealth Life. 





Market Bid Prices % Change 
Mar. 31 June 30 2nd Ist 
1960 1960 . Quar. Half 


Aetna Life ... Me Ay $ 84% $79" . ih 
American National 84, 8 -7.2 -7.2 


Bankers National _ 20 . -3.6 -12.1 
Beneficial Standard 13% ; -14.1 -11.3 
Business Men's Assur. 40' 41, : 2.5 4.4 
California-Western a5él/, 50 baka -11.5 -11.5 
Commonwealth Life 19!/, 18!/ 3 -7.1 -15.2 
Connecticut General 350 341 A 2.6 -3.4 
Continental Assurance 154 143 y -7.1 

Franklin Life 77 b70 ’ 45 
Government Employees c57 A -13.2 

Gulf Life " 5.6 
Jefferson Standard ‘ -14.0 

Kansas City Life 3 -10.3 

Liberty National y -1.7 

Life and Casualty , 6.2 

Life of Virginia 5 -1.5 

Lincoln National J 

Monumental Life d -10.3 
National Life & Acc. x -12.7 

North American Life : -2.8 
Philadelphia Life . 4.8 

Quaker City Life d 10.5 

Republic National Life ; 10.0 
Southland Life i 90 : 4.4 
Southwestern Life , —6.4 
Travelers ’ 0.6 

United Insurance ‘ 0.2 

United States Life ¥, F -7.3 

West Coast Life #35!/, 30! : -14.1 


Index and Averages 184.1 176.2 -3.3 —4,3 


Footnotes: After stock dividends nail splits as follows: (a) 2 for |; *) hates (c) 2%: (4) 
| for 24; (e) 10%; (#) 20%; (g) 2 for | and 25%; (h) 289 
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out in front 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. The 


. impression he creates is a reflection upon himself 
a . . . our Company . . . and the entire insurance in- 

dustry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 
. This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 
‘ train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 

professional view of his work—service becomes his 
° watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 
7 insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 


desire and the skill to give competent counsel and 
service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 
another way—he knows his Company is one of the true 
+ pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the changing 
needs of the public. He is proud to say he was the 


* first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase 
* Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his brief case. 
: E32 1 = 
" e 
BANKERS Life COMPANY 
‘ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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| . backed by modern merchandising methods}:::: 


And the Security-Connecticut Group can bring present lines up-to-date in all 
these ways: 
@ Rates to sell today’s market at today’s prices — including special features for | 
such as monthly payments and deviated policies. mi 7 
} S 
@ Merchandisable insurance coverage — modern in scope and priced to doing | 
meet direct-writer competition. follow- 


e A single source for all personal and business insurance services. thing t 
’ . ’ ‘ ‘ hot 1m 
That’s Security . . . that’s for you: the modern multiple-line company hile . 


pledged to the American Agency System! opmen 


Wael 
WA 7 


1 
\ 
\ 

‘ 


Som 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including * take a. 
Life « Accident ¢ Fire ¢ Casualty ¢ Group ¢ Automobile * Marine * Bonds by noi 


and to 

alert te 

SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN Wh: 

THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY life ins 

SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY the m: 

THE FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CONNECIMEG safe), 

FOUNDERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 

OUR PRODUCT p du 










HOSE WHO HOPED for runaway prosperity this year 
oF not having their hopes fulfilled. This is causing 
many people to question the untainted optimism with 
which a number of seers have viewed the coming decade. 
Ternis like “Soaring Sixties’’ were euphonic but re- 
quired more than optimism to make them come true. 
Life magazine and the New York Times ran a series of 
articles by public figures on the state of national purpose 
in America. Others have complained that the problem 
is not one of lack of national purpose, but of lack of 
strong leadership. 

Life insurance, more than at any time since the early 
1930s, is closely tied to the main currents of national 
economic development. Its investment stake in the 
economy is huge. Millions of people depend on life in- 
surance programs, which, integrated with social security 
and pensions, will some day go into action to provide 
income. Many thousands of life insurance agents and 
employees and their families derive their living from life 
insurance, which in turn depends for its growth upon 
a healthy economy. Government on a national level has 
had a greater effect recently than ever before, extending 
its influence in the accident and sickness, field, and col- 
lecting sizable amounts of federal income tax. 

The problems of the country are reflected in every 
major industry. Just as the country is the reflection of 
the character of the individuals composing it, the econ- 
omy is a composite of its business. Life insurance, as a 
major industry, has many current problems. It should 
and will pay attention to current problems. Its major 
task, however, is to plan for the next decade and the one 
after that in an America that is changing rapidly. The 
industry then needs strong minds and wills to carry out 
the objectives revealed as desirable by careful planning. 
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Desirability of Planning 





Some may question the desirability, if not the need, 
for broad planning of life insurance objectives in the 
years ahead. It is not enough, however, just to keep on 
doing more of what we have been doing. And playing 
follow-the-leader in introducing new plans to have some- 
thing to talk about in advertising and sales promotion is 
hot imaginative thinking ; this is merely doing what we 
have been doing for years. The main currents of devel- 
opment in the next decade in America, however, will 
take a different direction from those of the past, although 
by no means opposite, and life insurance, as the servant, 
and to some extent as the guide, of the public, must be 
alert to those directions and follow the main stream. 

What are some of those new directions with which 
life insurance must be particularly concerned? One is 
the matter of personal security. Economically, many 
safeguards exist. We learned a good deal from the 1930s, 
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Planning for the Sixties 





and the country will probably never be caught again in 
so weak a position to fight a major depression as it was 
thirty years ago. None of the safeguards, however, have 
been tested in a really major depression. Social security, 
but particularly life insurance, have made abject, grind- 
ing poverty following the death of the breadwinner a 
rare event. Private insurance has helped with disability 
income, but the companies discovered from their experi- 
ence during the depression that a liberal disability in- 
come clause does not have sufficient safeguards to with- 
stand economic as well as medical strain. 


Nearly Complete Coverage 


In the next decade the public will expect the insur- 
ance companies—or someone else—to provide nearly 
complete coverage for medical and dental bills and hos- 
pital expenses, and ultimately some replacement of in- 
come during disability. Imaginative thinking and strong 
leadership in the industry will be required to solve these 
problems within the present private insurance frame- 
work. 


Another problem which the public will expect to be 
solved within the next decade is that of preventing the 
steady erosion of the purchasing power of the dollar, or 
if that erosion is inevitable, providing in time the means 
to combat ultimately higher prices. Many in the life 
insurance industry have taken a firm stand against in- 
flation, but much more is required if the value of the 
dollar is not to continue to fall. The steady rise of con- 
sumer prices has a history of several hundred years. 
Control of government expenditure alone will not end it. 
Cooperation, perhaps control, of labor and industry and 
consumer and industry buying might be required, and 
the price might prove to be one we are unwilling to pay. 
Yet the public that contracts for the purchase of dollars 
for delivery many years hence may well feel that it has 
a stake in the purchasing power of the dollars they will 
receive as well as in the number of dollars. Whether 
variable annuities or some other solution is the answer 
to rising prices will be determined in the next few years. 


Meeting the major unfulfilled security needs of the 
public will require planning on a plane considerably 
higher than devising policy products which have a “new”’ 
appeal for the filling of old needs. The industry can af- 
ford to use the best minds in its own companies and 
elsewhere to help solve these problems. One of the 
most hopeful actions is that of the Prudential, in es- 
tablishing an advisory council of five social scientists to 
help the company plan. This is a development worthy 
of emulation. More advisory councils and firm execu- 
tive direction of programs they evolve will help us 
through the coming decade. 








HOWARD W. KACY 
President 
Acacia Mutual Life 


E ALL RECOGNIZE that the 
V\ world today is divided into 
two ideologically ditferent groups— 
each of which is armed with the 
most terrible weapons of destruction 
mankind has ever known. It is obvi- 
ous, of course, that in the struggle 
for world power, we, as a nation, 
must continue to maintain our mili- 
tary strength. What is not so obvi- 
ous, however, to many Americans, 
is the fact that the security of our 
nation also depends upon our ability 
and willingness to follow a sound 
and responsible financial policy. 


During the coming ten years, it 
has been estimated that some 
twenty-three million persons will be 
added to our population. Millions of 
new jobs must be created. Millions 
of new homes and many thousands 
of factories, office buildings and 
schools must be erected. We must 
continue to expand our national 
highway system. Billions of dollars 
must be spent on further research 
and development. We must con- 
tinue to maintain and probably in- 
crease our outlays for national de- 
fense. We must continue to give 
reasonable aid to the underdeveloped 
nations of the world in order that 
they, too, may maintain their de- 
fenses and improve their way of 
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life. We must continue to take steps 
to regain our former position in 
world trade. 

All of these things, and many 
more, must be done just so that we 
may hold even. If we are to con- 
tinue to improve our economic posi- 
tion and our standard of living, 
many additional billions of dollars 
will be needed. Some of this needed 
money will come from taxation at 
the national, state and local levels; 
some will be generated internally by 
our corporations through deprecia- 
tion and retained earnings. A very 
substantial portion must come from 
the planned regular savings of in- 
dividuals. In fact, it may surprise 
you to learn that three-fifths of our 
economy’s gross saving is ac- 
counted for by the planned regular 
savings of individuals. 


Rate of Saving 


Failure of government to spend 
wisely, failure of our great corpor- 
ations to increase productivity 
through research and development 
and through plant modernization 
and expansion, and failure of our 
people at all economic levels to pro- 
vide their fair share of savings will 
weaken our entire economic system. 
And success in the economic race 
between the eastern and western 
powers will be greatly influenced by 
how effectively each side increases 


its rate of saving and, thereby | feel 
realizes its full growth potential. pry she 
Prolonged recourse to deficit fipete in 
nancing and printing press money ip! the 
not the answer. Such a course leadfowers, 
to inflation, particularly in times of ngres 
high economic activity, and as dolgvith th 
lars become inflated the value oftm tre 
accumulated savings depreciates ang!at the 
the incentive to save declines. Inpot only 
flation feeds on itself and in the eng? make 
leads to disaster. Our presemponetar 
economy was built very largely ogmoney s 
the savings of past generations. Ot ith ou 
future economic growth will depenfPaking 
on how well and how wisely we savgs I se 
and on how well and how wisely weterest 
invest our savings. Whatever elgg inter 
may seem desirable in our complifason 





















cated society, savings—double-dutpplicy < 
dollars—are an economic necessityan an. 
I do not belong to the school « 
thought that believes there is 
relationship between the level of i 
terest rates and the incentive to savq Up to 
Interest, like rent, is the price omttle ba 
must pay for the use of a commoditg Want 1 
—in this case money—and_lilFVings. 


other prices is governed by the lagtan 1 
of supply and demand. Intervst dividu 
a two-sided coin. It is paid by song''0 two 
but it is also received by othergtd inv 
and, therefore, interest” pay:enf®se of 
balance out. In the long run, if Ifhey ar 
alone, interest rates tend to adju nd mt 
themselves either upward or dow#f'Sappre 
ward, depending on the supply 4 hich t 
demand for capital. 0 pri 
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thereby} I feel very strongly that the treas- 
ential. ‘pry should have freedom to com- 
deficit fipete in the open market for money 
money ipa the same basis as other bor- 
irse leadgowers, and I sincerly trust that our 
times opongress will see fit to do away 
d as dolffvith the 444% limitation on long- 
value aetm treasury bonds. I also believe 
jates anguat the Federal reserve board has 
ines. Ingot only the right but the obligation 
n the en@® make temporary adjustments in 

presennonetary policy to the end that our 
argely ogoney supply will be kept in balance 
ons. Oupith our capacity to produce. In 
11 depeng@aking these adjustments, the board, 
y we sav s I see it, is not concerned with 
wisely wytterest rates as such. Any changes 
fever el interest rates which occur by 
r compligtason of Federal reserve board 












uble-dutgolicy are an end product rather 
necessit@an an objective. 

school 

ys Personal Savings 

vel of 1 

ve to savg Up to now, I have tried to give a 
price 0 ttle background for the main point 
ommioditg Want to discuss, which is personal 


vings. By personal savings, J 
yy the lean regular planned savings by 
dividuals. Personal savings fall 
to two broad categories, voluntary 
d involuntary savings. Let’s dis- 
pay ienigose of involuntary savings first. 
run, if l@hey are imposed on the individual 
to adjug™d must be paid even if he 
lsapproves of the purpose for 
supp!y vhich they are to be used. The 
Wo principal types of involuntary 
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savings are taxes and compulsory 


plans of various types—retire- 
ment plans, pension plans, profit 
sharing plans and the like. Taxes 
paid by individuals on incomes and 
on property and other types of taxes, 
as .well, represent savings to the 
extent that the proceeds of these 
taxes are used for production pur- 
poses. 


School Taxes 


Perhaps school district taxes are 
the best example of what I have 
in mind. The proceeds of such taxes 
are used to build more and better 
schools and to pay more and better 
teachers, so that our children will 
have better educations and will be 
better prepared to take their place in 
the world. The gasoline tax also 
represents involuntary savings if the 
proceeds are used to build and main- 
tain more and better roads. 

Payments made into the various 
types of retirement and pension 
plans, whether by the individual or 
by the employer, are likewise savings 
since they build up reserves to be 
used at some future date. Mean- 
while, these reserves add to our 
stock of investment capital. 

Now let’s consider voluntary sav- 
ings by individuals. Just why do 
people save when they are not com- 
pelled to do so? I have already 
indicated that interest is a factor of 


some significance in savings but to 
what extent it motivates savings, I 
cannot say. The real incentive to 
save goes much deeper. Through 
past generations people have been 
taught to save. It was a part of the 
way of life, and not to save was 
considered sinful. Even more than 
that, saving is instinctive, a part of 
the instinct of self-preservation, if 
you will. We all feel the need for 
security—protection against the un- 
known—something set aside for a 
rainy day—something to make re- 
tirement easier—some way to pro- 
vide for a wife and family in the 
event of death or disability. True, 
most of us have social security and 
many of us have retirement benefits 
in one form or another. But that is 
not enough. We should not expect 
the government or the boss to do 
everything for us. And so we save 
to provide ourselves with our own 
measure of security. 


Changed Habits 


Savings habits have changed a 
great deal from the days when the 
loose board in the floor or the crock 
on the kitchen shelf was the accepted 
repository for personal savings. To- 
day we have many ways in which we 
may save where there is less chance 
of loss and where in addition our 


(Contirued on the next page) 
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Dollars—Continued 


savings will be productive both to us 
and to society. All of them have 
good features although these features 
are not necessarily the same. 
Suppose we examine a few of the 
more conventional savings plans of 
modern times. First of all I should 
like to mention United States Series 
E Savings Bonds. As you know, 
these savings bonds are offered at a 





IN 1960 


s4Billion 


IN FORCE 


It was 55 years after the 
first Sun Life policy was 
issued before the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of 
Canada reached the billion 
dollar mark of life insurance 
in force. Yet today, only 35 
years later, $9,000,000,000 is 
in force, the last billion 
having been added since 
1958. Of this total business, 
85% is on the lives of United 
States and Canadian policy- 
holders. 





With 140 branch offices 
from coast to coast in North 
America and with its wide 
range of life insurance and 
savings plans, Sun Life of 
Canada is in a position to 
offer the very finest of life 
insurance service. 











SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


discount and each year their redemp- 
tion value increases until they mature 
at one hundred cents on the dollar. 
They have many favorable features. 
They may be purchased in modest 
amounts, as low as $25 maturity 
value, they are available at nearly 
all financial institutions, and many 
corporations encourage their em- 
ployees to purchase them on the 
payroll deduction plan. They may be 
redeemed, at the option of the owner, 
at any time after sixty days at regu- 
larly scheduled prices. The income, 
which takes. the form of regular 
increases in redemption value, is 
subject to Federal income tax and 
the owner may choose to pay the tax 
either annually as the income ac- 
crues, or at the time of redemption 
or maturity. The bonds are permit- 
ted to run beyond maturity if the 
owner desires, in which event he is 
entitled to additional interest accu- 
mulations. Series E Bonds provide a 
fine method for regular savings at a 
reasonable interest rate. Their prin- 
cipal disadvantage is that if the in- 
vestor decides to cash them in before 
maturity, he must sacrifice a portion 
of the interest he had expected to 
receive. 


Savings [anks 


Banks have always been among 
the best known of our savings insti- 
tutions. Mutual savings banks and 
the savings departments of com- 
mercial banks continue to attract a 
substantial portion of the savings 
of our people. Since the advent of 
the Federal deposit insurance cor- 
poration, savings accounts are in- 
sured up to $10,000. A reasonable 
rate of interest is provided and the 
saver has access to his savings at any 
time he has need for them. 

In recent years, the savings and 
loan associations have made tremen- 
dous strides in attracting individual 
savings accounts of our people. 
Deposits up to $10,000 in most sav- 
ings and loan associations are in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. As in 
the case of banks, a reasonable rate 
of return may be expected and with- 
drawals can be made on request. 

One of the more popular oppor- 
tunities for savings is through the 
large investment trusts, commonly 
known as mutual funds. These in- 


vestment trusts take many forms and 
provide a plan for savings that has 
considerable attraction. Some are 
designed primarily to provide in- 
come, some are basically for the 
purpose of providing long-term cap- 
ital gains and some provide a com- 
bination of these two features. The 
well-managed funds have demon- 
strated their ability in recent years 
to accomplish their objectives. This 
is understandable since we have had 
many years of rising stock prices. 
They do not, however, have one of 
the great advantages found in sayv- 
ings accounts with the banks and 
savings and loans, that is, the guar- 
antee that they may withdraw at any 
time the full amount paid in, since 
the value of the accumulated savings 
fluctuates up or down with the 
market. 


Permanent Plan Insurance 


The final type of personal sav- 
ings I wish to talk about is perma- 
nent plan life insurance. Any 
discussion of savings would be in- 
complete without referring to this 
very important segment of the over- 
all savings picture. 

Permanent plan life insurance is 
the keystone of any well-planned per- 
sonal savings program, as evidenced 
by the fact that all other types of 
savings plans recommend to the pub- 
lic that before investing elsewhere 
they first have adequate life insur- 
ance protection. And the reason 
they make this recommendation is 
because permanent plan life insur- 
ance has some features which other 
personal savings plans do not pos- 
sess at all, and still other features 
which other plans possess but on a 
less satisfactory basis. 

Let me briefly outline these fea- 
tures. In a permanent plan life 
insurance policy the amount of sav- 
ings is the cash value. This amount 
is known at all times—is guaranteed, 
and a reasonable rate of return is 
earned thereon. This fund may be 
withdrawn at any time. In t'ese 
respects, a permanent plan policy 
offers all the advantages found in 
savings accounts with the banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

Life insurance results in the im- 
mediate creation of the savings :oal 
of the participant—if he dies alter 
even a single deposit, the full long- 
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term objective of his savings pro- 
gram becomes payable to his family. 
No other savings plan provides this 
valuable family protection feature. 
Interest additions to the cash 
value are tax free. In this connection 
I'd like to give you an example. of 
how taxes do affect other types of 
savings. Recently one life insurance 
ompany published a comparison of 
ermanent life insurance versus the 
“buy term insurance and invest the 
difference” plan. Here are their 
A man age forty who buys a 
$25,000 whole life policy today is 
wuaranteed a cash value at the end 
f twenty years of $11,000. If he 
bought a $25,000 term policy instead, 
pnd invested the difference in prem- 
iums, in bonds, he would have to 
btain an annual gross yield before 
Federal income taxes of 6.7% on 
lis investments over the entire 
wenty year period to accumulate 
he same $11,000. This assumes he is 
na 30% income bracket. If his 
x bracket is higher, he would need 
0 obtain an even higher annual gross 
ield. This points up, I believe, the 
mportance of this tax-free aspect 
f interest additions in life insurance 


Free from Claims 


Here’s another special feature of 
his plan. The death benefits payable 
inder a life insurance policy are free 
tom the claims of creditors. Finally, 
ife insurance provides the greatest 

ssible urge to save. In a way, it 
8 forced savings, for once a policy 
as been taken out, premium pay- 
lents must be continued in order to 
laintain the protection values af- 
orded by the contract. It is this 
lement of forced savings which 
plains why life insurance makes 
p 85% of the estates of people who 
lie after age sixty-five, and in many 
ases it is the only estate they leave. 
hese, as I see it, are the important 
tatures which make permanent plan 
fe insurance an outstandingly at- 
ractive method of saving. 

I have tried to point out the eco- 
omic necessity for savings in all 
‘gments of our economy—on the 
art of government, on the part of 
llr great corporations, and partic- 
larly on the part of individuals. I 
ave discussed some of the reasons 
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Hey Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company with 
proven progress; solid 
growth; one with pri- 
mary goals for quality of 
plans and service. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 





why people save and have referred 
briefly to some of the more impor- 
tant savings plans available to savers. 
| have refrained from quoting any 
figures as to the volume of savings 
that is being made available each 
year to do some of the things that 
need to be done and I do not propose 
to bore you with a lot of statistics. 
I can assure you, however, that the 
people’s stake in the integrity of 
the dollar is tremendously important. 
| submit that if we are to do all of 


the things that must be done, an even 
greater volume of double-duty dol- 
lars is necessary. 

And, I believe that savings can be 
successfully merchandised. The out- 
standing growth of the savings and 
loan associations in the past few 
years is concrete evidence of what 
can be done through carefully-plan- 
ned merchandising. I am sure that 
a-representative of the savings and 
loan industry could talk for some 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Dollars—Continued 


time, solely on the things which 
industry has done to promote sav- 
ings. The same thing can be said 
for the savings banks and the mutual 
funds. The life insurance industry, 
on the other hand, has been laggard 
in this respect. Life insurance has 
been merchandised, but largely from 
the standpoint of protection against 
death and not as one of the soundest 
and most attractive forms of saving. 
As I view it, we in the industry can 
do a lot more than we have done thus 
far in pointing out the highly desir- 
able savings features of permanent 
life insurance. 

Any program which will stimulate 
saving, combines both individual and 
social gain. There is no question as 
to the advantages of saving to the 
individual, but the economic advan- 
tages to our country are equally as 
great. If each of us in the savings 
field will give the-same thought to 
modern merchandising methods in 
connection with saving that is done 
in the selling of consumer goods and 


services, I am sure we will go a long 
way toward providing the double- 
duty dollars we must have to insure 
against an uncertain economic fu- 
ture for our country. 


COMMISSIONERS 


A. C. PALMER has resigned as Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Indiana 
for reasons of health. He will be 
succeeded by James Ashley, pres- 
ently chief deputy commissioner. 

William F. Austin, assistant at- 
torney general, has been named 
chief insurance commissioner of 
South Carolina. The appointment 
was made by the newly created five- 
member commission established un- 
der legislation passed this year. 

Judge Ned Price, Chairman of 
the Texas industrial accident board 
for three years, has been made a 
member of the Texas board of insur- 
ance succeeding Joe P. Gibbs, who 
has been suffering from ill health. 
Judge Price served in the insurance 
department from 1945 to 1949 as 
director of title insurance. 


HEADS N.A.I.C. 


AT THE CLOSING plenary session ¢ 
the National Association of Insur 
ance Commissioners’ annual meet 
ing in San Francisco, Sam N. Beery 
Colorado Commissioner, was elected 
president of the association suc. 
ceeding Paul A. Hammel of Ne 
vada. T. Nelson Parker of Virginia 
was named vice-president and Rufu 
D. Hayes of Louisiana, chairman of 
the executive committee. Alfred \ 
Premo of Connecticut was reelecte 
secretary-treasurer. 


BLUE CROSS DEDUCTIBLE 


CoMMISSIONER SEARS of Maryland 
has stated he may approve thoug 
“very reluctantly” a deductible Blug 
Cross policy in that state because d 
the continued rise in hospital cos 
and consequently in rates. Th 
Maryland Blue Cross plan submittet 
such a contract last January but th 
department, to date, has taken 
action on it. 





TRAINED AND EQUIPPED 








Not only is the Lincoln National agent trained to prescribe 


for his clients’ personal insurance needs; he’s also equipped with 
an extremely broad range of coverages (Life, A. & S., and Group) 
with which to fill his prescription. 


Lincoln National’s thorough training courses and broad range 


of insurance plans provide two more reasons for our proud claim: 


LNL is geared to help its fieldman. 





The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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JOSEPH N. MITCHELL 
President 
Beneficial Standard Life 



















SHOULD LIKE to tell you to what 
extent public relations was used 
e acquisition of our four sub- 
y companies: Fidelity Inter- 
tate Life Insurance Company of 
ennsylvania, British Pacific Life 
Insurance Company of Canada, 
eneficial Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of California, and our 
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The 


submitted 


ident Insurance Company, a sixty- 
ear old firm away up in the green 
ountains of rugged Vermont. 

The home offices of these sub- 
sidiaries are scattered from the 
acific to the Atlantic. They’re in 
jidely divergent areas where dif- 
erent viewpoints, habits, customs, 
economies and even different speech 
patterns prevail. A Pennsylvanian 
s not at all like a Vermonter, and 
although we Californians like to think 
bf ourselves as a composite group, 
can assure you that Canadians are 
onsiderably different from us inso- 
ar as their way of life is concerned. 
We have found that before, dur- 
ng and after negotiating for an ac- 
juisition it was necessary to keep our 
public relations on an even keel— 
0 maintain the proper image of our 
ompany among the various publics 
served by the organization we 
banned to purchase. 

































































































Public Relations 


A company like ours is still a 
joungster in the insurance field, for 
re are just twenty years old. By 
cquiring a company in a conserva- 
ive deep-rooted New England com- 
unity like Rutland, Vermont, we 
fad to move with a sense of public 
dlations, Even more pronounced 
was the situation in acquiring a 
anadian affiliate, for there we were 
Tossing an international border into 
country which, while it enjoys the 
Ost amicable relationship with us, 
ould resent a stateside intrusion and 
Tove a ground for antagonism or 
isunderstanding. 
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of Subsidiary Companies 





Looking back now on the acquisi- 
tion of our subsidiaries I would say 
that each step along the way it was 
necessary that Beneficial Standard 
use various media of communication 
to tell its story ... the story of 
who we were, what we were attempt- 
ing to accomplish, why we were do- 
ing it, and when it would take 
place. 

Why should one want to acquire 
a subsidiary? I suppose there are 
known instances where an acquisi- 
tion was made because a bargain 
presented itself to the management, 
but I doubt if you'll find much of that 
today. It is rare that the facility 
you desire can be purchased any 
more cheaply through acquisition of 
a subsidiary than it could by fi- 
nancing the same through your own 
expansion. I can speak only from 
the experience of my own company, 
of course, but I know that never in 
the history of our acquisitions have 
we purchased another company be- 
cause it was a bargain. On the con- 
trary, in each instance the acquired 
company simply represented an op- 
portunity to expand our services in 
a shorter space of time. 

What we buy is time and person- 
nel, It is my conviction that all 
growth is dependent upon proper 


In widely divergent areas 


management—especially so in our 
industry where we sell a service 
. a service that is offered by 
human beings to other human beings. 
Our most important asset is the 
people who man our companies. 

To understand our motive, then, 
for acquiring subsidiaries, keep in 
mind that in our field there exist 
giant companies with tremendous re- 
sources. Before one can begin to 
compete with these giants—and 
thereby stimulate the entire industry 
into providing better coverage and 
better service to you, the policy- 
owners—the competing organization 
must acquire an alert, dynamic and 
progressive staff and facilities. 


Avoid Chaos 


Once we have decided to pur- 
chase a company, what I call reverse 
public relations must come into play, 
for until the controlling stock of a 
subsidiary is purchased any pre- 
mature announcements could result 
in chaos. Investigation and the lay- 
ing of favorable groundwork must 
be carefully mapped out for the pur- 
chase of available stock before gen- 
eral announcement is made. Here, 
keeping things out of the papers 
serves our interest best. 

Only after the legal papers have 
been completed and we have control 
of the company, do we turn to our 
men in charge of communications 
and say Now you can tell the story. 

In telling our story we are never 
afraid to talk in terms of profits. 
We believe in letting everyone con- 
nected with the acquisition under- 
stand how he will profit from such 
an action, for we maintain that 
profits determine the future. It 
is important that management 
and employees understand that 
profits provide the funds for im- 
provements—the increased pro- 
motion, advertising, equipment and 
labor-saving devices which must be 
bought and paid for if the company 
hopes to be competitive. Only if a 
company moves ahead in business 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Is Agency Management 
- Your Real Goal? 


You’re age 21 to 30, 
married, you’ve sold life 
insurance — successfully — 
and feel strongly you 

can make the grade 

in agency management. 


You got better-than-average 
grades in college (and 
graduated), have more than 
your share of ambition, and a 
real love for this profession. 


Deep down you know you 
can score high on tough 
assessment tests and 
interviews that mean 
something. 


You’ve the stamina to 
master thoroughly the 
responsibilities of agency 
management, step by step, 
in a modern MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM — and 
at a salary that moves ahead 
with each step you take. 


You want to put what 

you learned to work in : 
Pacific Mutual key agencies, 
and to go on learning — as a 
salaried supervisor, and 
assistant manager. Three 

or four years from today, 
you want to be management. 


If this is you, write me! 
Joseph F.. Tudor, C. L. U. 
Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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can the employee expect to benefit 
and advance. 

Prior to the acquisition we make a 
study of all facets of the operation. 
Our actuaries have analyzed the in- 
ventory of policies, and top consider- 
ation is given to the matter of em- 
ployment. Who are the officers of 
the company—the office staff—the 
sales organization? What is the em- 
ployment picture in the area? The 
matter of salaries and compensation 
is minutely evaluated in order to 
determine how .much additional 
capital will be required to run the 
subsidiary properly as well as its 
effect upon the larger operation. 


Recent Acquisition 


Our most recent acquisition was 
a company with a long, well-estab- 
lished record: of integrity, com- 
munity service and local prestige. 
It was hampered, however, by a lack 
of adequate finances and facilities. 
It is located in an area somewhat 
remote from modern and progressive 
business activities. This old com- 
pany had fallen upon hard times. It 
had attempted to cover what it felt 
was a public need, but because of its 
limited resources its entry into that 
particular field of insurance met with 
failure. The company was forced to 
retrench, and became practically in- 
active. When this company was of- 
fered to us as a possible subsidiary 
we could see no particular value in 
such an acquisition. 

However, Beneficial Standard 
had, not long before, established an 
eastern head office. In considering 
the acquisition of this company we 
concluded that sych an acquisition 
could be integrated and properly 
used in our over-all expansion pro- 
gram in the east. The public rec- 
ognition and good name of this com- 
pany would be an asset to us in ex- 
panding operations into this new 
area. 

The general impression is that 
when a stronger company takes over 
a weaker one ‘it “gobbles it up,” 
erases its identity, obliterates it. At 
Beneficial Standard we do not follow 
such a “plowing under” practice. 
Our procedure is quite the contrary. 

We retain the identity and the 
personnel of each subsidiary. The 


only changes we make are in opera 
ing and selling conditions by j 
provements through financial assis 
ance and additional facilities. W, 
simply take the company and buil 
on top of it. We provide tool 
know-how, actuarial counsel, un 
derwriting techniques, sales pro 
cedures and the public relations an 
promotional services of our hong 
office, which were in most instance 
beyond the resources of the smalle 
company. The community in whic 
the subsidiary operates experiences 
no notable change except for in 
creased employment opportunitie 
and additional local purchases re 
sulting from the “shots in the arm’ 
we administer. 

Now, such a company, allowed t 
keep its identity and its local pride 
has a better chance to. be of servia 
to the publics with which it comes it 
contact. It has the opportunity 0 
benefiting from our over-all econ 
omies and our multi-unit opera 
tions, and our financial resources tf 
accomplish its local purposes . . 
and thus follow our over-all cred 
that when you better serve you 
policyowners you in turn better serv 
your own employees, your sales rej 
resentatives and your shareowners. 

A prime consideration in the pur 
chase of an acquisition is the go 
will involved in the merger. I a 
reminded of the words of Marsh 
Field who said: “Good will is th 
one and only asset that competitio 
cannot undersell or destroy.” 


Stress Good Will 


In every subsidiary we have a¢ 
quired, we have stressed the in 
portance of good will, in the con 
munity we enter and among the pe 
ple who become our employee 
through the change-over. We hav 


sought to acquire companies Willys 


the kind of management that « 
be depended upon to conduct ti 
business in their area and requi 
minimum supervision from t¢ 
home office in Los Angeles. .\tt 
start of our arrangement with thet 
we set up incentives for these ey 
ecutives and their staffs—to create 
desire on their part to exert ali the 
abilities, talent and  imaginatid 
toward progress. 

An incentive program which 
have developed is a_ schedule 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Subsidiaries—from page 22 


stock options in the parent company. 
Executives who are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the 
subsidiaries come to realize that 
not only do they have an interest 
in doing a good job for the particular 
company which we have acquired, 
but when they integrate with us, 
keep an eye on the over-all pic- 
ture and contribute their share 
to the growth and progress of the 
parent company, substantial personal 
awards may accrue to them in the 
form of these stock options. 


Sometimes Weak Spots 


Sometimes, in an otherwise strong 
subsidiary, there may be weak spots 
in phases of their management, due 
perhaps to lack of opportunities for 
development of particular skills. We 
try to avoid drastic revisions in top 
management personnel, but will 
augment local efforts with specially- 
provided executives to assist them. 
For example, during the past year, 
one of our eastern affiliates was 
loaned two men from our Los 
Angeles home office—an assistant 
controller and a life underwriter. 
These executives liked working 
with this subsidiary so much that it 
did not take much persuasion by the 
local management to make these loan- 
outs permanent, and thus make it 
possible for that particular sub- 
sidiary to improve its internal or- 
ganization. 

The main considerations then in 
the acquisition of an insurance com- 
pany are what effects it will have on 
the two major publics to which we 
are responsible . . . policyowners 
and shareowners. An acquisition is 
a good one if it means better service 
to the policyowners. An acquisition 
is a good one if it means that as a 
result of this ever-changing economy 
of ours, population gains, and in- 
creased standards of living, we are 
able to meet new needs and sell 
more insurance. In brief, an ac- 
quisition is a good one if it does a 
worthwhile service, promotes growth 
and supplies jobs. 

As far as our shareowners are con- 
cerned, there is only one criterion of 
success in the acquisition of a sub- 
sidiary and that is: Does the pur- 
chase, now or ultimately, better as- 
sure shareowners of a reasonable re- 
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turn on their investment in the 
company? 

I would like to say something 
about the part communications play 
in maintaining the new acquisition 
in the family of companies. You 
must realize that what we in insur- 
ance have to sell is just a piece of 
paper which promises you that after 
certain events transpire involving 
death, accident or other disaster, 
funds will be forthcoming to com- 
pensate for that particular catas- 
trophe. In concept, it is a simple 
business. In actual practice it is 
most complex, for it has to provide 
for every aspect of living and dying. 
A person comes into the world and 
he has to be added to a family policy ; 
he gets sick and provisions have to 
be made for his hospital or medical 
care. He gets married, the wife 
should be insured; children are 
born; he changes his address; his 
place of employment. His salary 
goes up . . . it goes down and his 
standard of living changes; he ac- 
quires a home—insurance has to be 
placed on the mortgage and the con- 
tents of that home. Auto accidents 
occur, airplanes don’t always remain 
aloft. In short, practically every 
single human activity has to be taken 
into account, recorded and cal- 
culated in providing insurance 
service. To provide that complex 
service it is essential that we first 
of all communicate. 


Most Important 


If there’s anything more im- 
portant than communications in the 
everyday business of living and 
working, I’d like to know what it is. 
Communications is a vital part of 
our company’s operations. Around 
the first of this year we had a meet- 
ing at the Beverly Hilton of our 
management staff, including the ex- 
ecutives of our affiliates. We 
brought those fellows in from 
Canada, Pennsylvania, New Eng- 
land. For three days we got to 
know each other in a friendly, re- 
laxed atmosphere. We listened to 
each others’ opinions, thrashed out 
common problems, and learned how 
some of us ticked. This was com- 
munications in the flesh. It was very 
productive. 

Of course, we can do it that way 
only occasionally. The balance of 
the time we use other methods of 





keeping in close touch. We have 
regular weekly management meet- 
ings in our home office, during which 
the production reports of all the 
subsidiaries are made by the vice- 
presidents in charge of each of our 
sales divisions. Minutes of these 
meetings are kept and, together with 
sub-committee reports, are funneled 
back to the subsidiaries immediately, 
so that even though thousands of 
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plexitie 
miles intervene between us, the sub- Bnyolve: 
sidiaries are aware of what is going pmploy 





on in the home office. All of our 
subsidiaries likewise send our office 
minutes of all of their meetings, 
Exchanged between all companies 
is all printed material being pro- 
duced for each company’s operation, 
and these are exchanged with all 
members of our management com- 
mittee. 
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Completely Informed 





Then, too, it is one of the func- 
tions of our public relations depart- 
ment to keep the subsidiary up in 
Vancouver or in Pennsylvania or 
Vermont from wondering what's 
happening back in California. Each 
subsidiary receives copies of all press 
releases, feature stories, various let- 
ters of information bulletins or any 
other vehicle of the written word 
that pertains to events, activities or 
plans. Our subsidiaries are thereby 
stimulated to etch out their own 
public relations pattern. 

To create independent thinking 
and action, we encourage the sub- 
sidiary to appoint someone, either a 
professional publicist or an employee 
with a ken for the subject, similarly 
to be responsible for news and con- 
munications inside their own organi- 
zation. 

I believe it imperative for man- 
agement to study techniques of com 
munication and become proficient i 
their use. I also believe that the 
counsel of experienced public rela 
tions people can be invaluable. | 
this free enterprise society of ours, 
am convinced that the average busi 
ness executive is a man trying to de 
the right thing for the right reason 
I say this with full acknowledgemet 
that most managers of large entef 
prises are not lacking in standards ° 
their own, that they do have cot 
sciences to guide them, religious 

(Continued on the next page) 
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iefs or ethical values which preclude 

eir mistreating people, violating 
he law or behaving as if the busi- 
ess world were a jungle. Even in 
political life we note the effort on the 
part of governments to justify their 
practices or approaches as being 
thically and morally correct. Man- 
kement simply has need for coun- 
when one realizes the com- 
lexities of running a business that 
nvolves the interests of numerous 
¢mployees, suppliers, communities, 
boveriment, labor, etc., etc. 


Competent Assistance 


By the very nature of things, a 
usiness executive is involved with 


elds. He is constantly moving from 
me subject to another. Throughout 
he day I have to switch my con- 
entration from one set of circum- 
tances to another. I am glad, then, 
o be surrounded by men who can 
elp me evaluate my problems in 
erms of the points of view of the 
arious publics we serve, and have 
hese views expressed to me with 
onviction and without fear that such 


swiews might not be well received. 


I need actuarial experts, under- 
yriters, research men, lawyers, per- 
fonnel experts, investment experts, 
ndvertising experts, sales experts, 


#arketing experts, accountants, and 


lectronic-data processing men to 
five me the information I need to 
ake proper decisions. And I need 


he public relations practitioner to 


appubject 


my plans to continued 
crutiny so that I, in turn, may be 


omptly informed of responses and 
#fus establish two-way communica- 
jon between management and our 


arious publics, 


Life-long Work 


These thoughts come from my 
xperiences in an industry in which 
have spent most of my working life. 


tsurance has developed into a 
ttong force in the social and eco- 
lomic life of this country. Its in- 
fuence touches the lives of most of 
ur Citizens in one way or another. 
believe insurance will grow at even 
faster pace than it has in the past, 
companies and individuals in the 
urance business recognize their 
‘spon sibilities to all of these publics. 
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HOW 


does a man tell whether 


life insurance 


is his life’s work? 


When a man considers entering the life insurance business in partnership with 
General American Life, he faces certain facts. He knows that whether he calls 
himself agent, underwriter or salesman, the job’s the same. It is persuader, 
technician and counselor, all in one. It means evenings in other people’s living 
rooms instead of with one’s own children. It is self discipline and self organization. 


And, provided it is all these things first, it is also satisfaction and achievement—the 
respect of people he admires and tangible rewards for his own family. 


Selecting the right man to fit this success pattern is one of the biggest challenges 
facing the general agents of a life insurance company. Foretelling—in advance— 
his chances for success is of equal concern to the potential agent. 


Pre-contract training . . . after-hours study and field work by people still in their 
present jobs... is a system of selection practiced increasingly... and with in- 
creasing success... by our general agents. It gives a man opportunity to try out 
a new career—without first sacrificing his present one. It allows him to try out 
himself in that new career. It allows him to reach for new opportunities and 
challenges while his feet remain firmly on the ground. 


For the man who demonstrates that he can grow into a successful General 
American Life career agent, there is a wealth of coordinated continuing training. 
This can include subsidized study for the coveted Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation, the prized scholastic award of the respected American College of 
Life Underwriters. 
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Ff \\E WERE to classify life insur- 
ance companies according to their 
kctions and their published  state- 
ments of policy during the past ten 
ears, we might divide them into two 
road categories. 

First, there are those which have 
arried on an intensive drive for in- 
reasel volumes of new business. 
t is obvious that these companies 
ave been quite successful in their 
forts. Life insurance sales have 
loubled in the last five years. The 
mount of new life insurance written 
n 1959 equalled the total life insur- 
nce in force when I came into the 
business thirty-seven years ago. In- 
urance in force is approaching $600 
illion, a figure which has doubled 
nm the last eight years. 



























Emphasis on Volume 






The second major classification of 
ife insurance companies, judging by 
he past ten years’ activity, is made 
p of those which protest bitterly 
bout the emphasis on volume. They 
Ik about a disease called ‘‘volume- 
s’ which has reached epidemic 
roportions. Its victims, they say, 
se their memory and remain bliss- 
illy unaware of the ravaging effects 
fa similar epidemic thirty years 
brlier. With the loss of memory, 
ley become easy victims of such 
mplications as unsound sales tech- 
iques, twisting and other afflic- 
ons. 




























































Having established these two 
toad categories, our next logical 
ep would be to analyze the struggle 
hich is going on, weigh the merits 
» two positions, and take our 
and on one side or the other. This 
not as simple as it might seem, 
Pwever, because the companies 
hich are pushing for volume and 
€ ones bemoaning its dangers are 
€ same companies, almost without 
ception, 

What accounts for this strange 
ate of affairs? Must we conclude 
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QUALITY BUSINESS 


that life insurance companies, and 
the men who represent them, are all 
afflicted with split personalities? Is 
our real interest in sound life insur- 
ance coverage, or are we just con- 
cerned with reaching new peaks on 
the production chart? 

I believe that the explanation of 
this paradox lies at the very heart of 
our business. Life insurance is one 
of the oldest, the most stable, and 
the most respected institutions in 
the United States. Centennial an- 
niversaries of life insurance com- 
panies have become a common oc- 
currence in the East, and_ the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, being the 
oldest company west of the Missis- 
sippi River, is looking forward to 
celebration of its first century of 
service less than seven years from 
now. 

Yet, despite this enviable record 
of long and continuous service, we 
have not begun to provide for the 
life insurance needs of our people. 
I don’t know how much life insurance 
is needed today. Most of you have 
probably heard Dr. Huebner’s 
celebrated address on human life 
values. The last time | heard him, | 
believe he was up to $8 trillion, and 
the country has been growing by 
leaps and bounds since then. What- 
ever the figure, insurance in force at 
the present time is but a small frac- 
tion of the total needed. 


Vigorous Sales 


There is only one way to correct 
this situation and that is through 
vigorous sales campaigus. 
do not buy life insurance—it must 
be sold to them. Companies and 
their representatives are constantly 
trying methods which show promise 
of helping to motivate prospects to 
act now in covering their life in- 
surance needs. 

Perhaps this is the proper time for 
me to state our position on the ques- 
tion of volume. We like new busi- 
ness, and the more we get the better 
we like it. We probably watch our 
volume of new business more closely 


People 








than any other index of our progress. 
When it is up, we are happy. 

Now that I have us allied with 
one side of this controversy, let us 
consider the merits of the arguments 
advanced by the other side. Some 
three thousand years ago there was 
a great king named Solomon. He is 
famous because of his wealth, his 
unique popularity with the ladies, 
and the wisdom of his proverbs. 
For some reason, perhaps because of 
envy of his first two talents, men 
have have been trying ever since to 
emulate his example in the third. As 
a result, we can find a proverb to 
support almost any thesis concern- 
ing human behavior, and the ma- 
jority of them are painfully true. A 
countless number of these proverbs 
express the thought that there is no 
shortcut to success. 


Twisting Schemes 


What does all this have to do 
with the question of volume in the 
life insurance business? When we 
think of the volume race, we im- 
mediately think of schemes which 
border on twisting, or sometimes 
are well within the border. This 
may occur in jumbo cases where 
some shortsighted advantage may be 
shown to buying new insurance to 
replace existing coverage, perhaps 
on a different plan or with some dif- 
ferent ownership arrangement. ” It 
is not confined, however, to such a 
sophisticated market. The family 
plan, with its small average-size 
policy, in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous agent, can leave a bloody path 
of destruction. 

We may think of minimum de- 
posit plans where we can sell some- 
thing which looks like permanent in- 
surance but acts like decreasing term 
and ultimately costs like any other 
“buy now, pay later” scheme. Or 
we may think of other price-cutting 
schemes, the “buy it from us for 
less” concept, or of superimposed 
group plans, or term-on-term, and 
many others. What is wrong with 
these various merchandising tech- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recruiting 


We are specialists in pro- 
ducing films . . . both mo- 
tion picture and sound 
slidefilms ... for insurance 
companies. These are not 
stock films but films indi- 
vidually created to meet 
the special requirements of 
our insurance company 
clients. 30 of these Colburn 
Motivation Presentation 
films have aided in the sale 
of over $1 billion in insur- 
ance. To learn how our 
creative film production 
service will be of benefit to 
your company, write or 
telephone us, 





MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDEFILMS 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 
Tel. ALpine 1-8520 « Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 





Quality Business—Continued 


niques? We cannot deny that they 
have produced increased volume, 
and I have already taken the strong 
position that volume is desirable. 
The problem is that they are based 
on what is expedient at the moment 
and not what is in the best interests 
of either the life insurance industry 
or the insuring public, They are, in 
other words, an effort on the part 
of their proponents to find a shortcut 
to success, success in this case mean- 
ing substantially increased volumes 
of new business. 

There may be some disagreement 
as to the relative merits of some of 
these merchandising methods. Re- 
gardless of your opinion on any 
specific plan, certainly everyone will 
agree that some of these techniques 
are unsound. It is logical to ask, 
then, why the life insurance industry, 
being, as I said, one of the oldest 
and most stable institutions in the 
land, would be involved in any pro- 
gram where soundness might be 
questioned, The answer to this ques- 
tion has many facets. I will dis- 
cuss only a few of them, 


Unrealized Ramifications 


First, when such plans are de- 
veloped, their creators may not 
realize all of the ramifications. An 
excellent example of this situation 
is the high early cash value policy, 
the one which we were selling last 
year, with values equal to the full 
reserve in the first year. The com- 
panies which first brought this plan 
out had no thought of what would 
happen. I heard an executive of one 
of the leaders in this field say that 
the question of minimum deposit did 
not enter their minds when they in- 
troduced such a policy several years 
ago, and it certainly wasn’t in our 
thinking when we designed our 
policy. 

Or consider some of the term-on- 
term plans which seem to have 
gained considerable popularity. Do 
you suppose that the originators of 
these policies had any idea they were 
playing into the hands of those whose 
motto is “Buy term and invest the 
difference,” that is, the mutual fund 
advocates ? 

Second, even when a company 
realizes that an undesirable situation 
is developing, it may be difficult to 
stop it, We must always combat, 


in our own minds and in our fiel 
organization, the argument that ; 
we don’t sell it someone else will, 
hate to use the high early cash valy 
policy as an example again, but iti 
probably the best one available 
You know, from reading the insur 
ance press, of a major conipan 
which was writing the majority 9 
its business on this plan and clespit 
that situation they withdrew th 
policy. That takes a great deal o 
courage, particularly when the 
know that their field organizatio 
can sell it through some other com 
pany. Life insurance companies arf 
probably as free from collusion a 
any type of organization in th 
world, One company is apt to fe 
that it is useless to take a stand, jus 
as one voter may feel that it is use 
less for him to go to the polls. 


Self-Correction 


Finally, a company may hope tha 
a bad situation will correct itself an 
may delay action, hoping either t 
work out some improvement or t 
develop something to take its placq 
We cannot disagree with this philos 
ophy entirely. We certainly do n 
like to see someone pushing the pani 
button every time anything objec 
tionable shows up. We must alway 
distinguish between something bas| 
cally good but subject to mishandlit 
and something which is basically ba 

Consider, for example, the disi 
bility income benefit. Thirty yea 
ago it was sold to everyone. [| thin 
some of the old-timers will tell yo 
that they were selling disability ir 
come and attaching life insurance! 
Companies experienced severe loss 
on this benefit. As a result, a ld 
of them got out entirely and son 
have never returned to this daj 
They concluded, I suppose, that dis 
bility income was a bad feature. W 
didn’t think so. We felt that tl 
benefit was sound if it were undef 
written on a proper basis, Accor! 
ingly, we have always had « di 
bility income benefit although it 
on the basis of $5 per thousand f 
a period of about twenty years. 

Now I believe I have placed 
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squarely on both sides of the ebal sis 


about increased volume and the ev! 
of securing increased volume. { ha) 
said that we want volume, but 
hope we always have the courage 
stand up and be counted on the qué 
tion of any practice which is not, 
a long range basis, in the best ! 
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factory 


Bterests of the life insurance industry 
Band the insuring public, 


wailable 
le insur 


] hope I have made our position 
clear. We want to write $400 mil- 
lion of business in our one hun- 
dredth anniversary year more than 
we want almost anything else. The 


gone thing which we want more than 


$400 million of new business is to 


write quality business, regardless of 
the (otals on our production chart. 
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| ave now introduced a new term 
into this discussion—quality busi- 
ness. It is new only in terms of 
this discussion, of course. We have 
heen talking about it at every op- 
portunity for years and we will con- 


tinue to do so in the future. This 


term might be susceptible to dif- 
ferent interpretations, but when we 
use it we mean business which, on 
the basis of factors existing at the 
time of application, may be expected 
to persist and to show satisfactory 
mortality, The definition is quite 
simple, but it covers a wide range 
of underwriting considerations. In 


afew minutes you are going to be 


its plac 
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hearing about one area of underwrit- 
ing for quality business; namely, 
finances, 


Serves a Real Need 


We might approach the definition 


ing of quality business by saying that 


the 
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it is life insurance which serves a 
teal need. Certainly this is an es- 
sential ingredient since if it is not 
needed it will not persist, or if it 
does persist, the mortality is apt 
to be unbearable. Or we might say 
that quality business is business 
which is well sold by a field under- 
writer who is dedicated to life in- 
surance as a service and who suc- 
cessfully imparts his own convictions 
lo his prospects. This is also an 
essential ingredient, for business 
which is not well sold is not likely 
lo persist. 

You may have some other idea of 


is™@2 essential ingredient for quality 
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business, but I think: if you will 
analyze it, you will find that again 
it fits into my basic definition calling 
lor satisfactory mortality and per- 
sistency, 

It is obvious, I believe, that only 
(uality business can show a. satis- 
lactory return for the company and 
the agent. We have no direct way 
of rewarding or even recognizing 
members of our field force who have 
Produced business of outstanding 





“Hal, when you 
chose our 
reinsurer, . 

you were on 
the soundest 
medical ground!” 


th 
War. I've been hearing good things _ bility is not only broad, but deep. After all, 
about North American Reassurance from assessing unusual or combination risks is 
the rest of the staff, but I’m specially in- the toughest part of medical underwriting. 
terested in your ‘medical’ opinion, Bill.” Their staff and consultants are helpful to 
“Just take this Rating Manual they gave US because they're exposed to so many 
us. The most complete, authoritative life and varied substandard risks. For example, 
manual I've seen... like having the best !ook at these papers published by North 
informed GP at your side.” American Reassurance. They really know 
“Glad to hear it. Each of their ceding eart disease from the standpoint of 
companies gets one, and | understand !Surability. 
North American Re does a bang-up job of |“! see what you mean. You know, | 
keeping the manual updated. Anything think their reinsurance services are what 
else impress you?” they are partly because that’s the only 
“Yes—their medical underwriting capa- business they're in... and | like that. By 
the way, I'd like to borrow these cardio- 
vascular and coronary papers to read.” 


“0.K.—but | want them back 
for our medical library 
soon as you're done.” 


Right. These four papers, written in whole or in part 
by Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, Consulting Medica/ 
Director of North American Reassurance Company, 
should be in the medical library of every life company. 


© Insurability in Cardiovascular Disease 

© Newer Horizons in Medical Underwriting 

© Long-Term Prognosis and Insurability in Coronary Heart Disease 
© Life Expectancy and Insurability in Heart Disease 


Would you like a copy of each? Simply address 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS + GROUP 





Do you 
want fo 


=) GET MORE 
© APPOINTMENTS? 


QUALIFY PROSPECTS 
QUICKER? 


INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF CLOSES? 


INCREASE THE 
SIZE OF PREMIUMS? 


ENJOY MORE 
REFERALS? 


PREVENT 
CANCELLATIONS? 


Use the DuKane ‘‘Flip-Top”’ 
sound slide-film projector, most 
widely acclaimed sales aid in the 
insurance field. Simply open the 
lid, plug in, insert record—this 13 
lb. marvel starts selling instantly, 
saves priceless time for young 
salesman or experienced agent 
alike—adds authority to your 
personal advice. You can have your 
own audio-visual sales program 
for less than $200.00! Write: 


DuKawne corporation 
St. Charles, Iilinois 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN 80, St. Charles, III. 
Please tell me more about the "Flip-Top”’ in 
insurance selling. I am especially especially 
interested in 


C) Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 
O) Information on stock films for insurance selling. 


Name 





Cc y— 


» 





Address___ 





City, Zone, State. 
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Quality Business—Continued 


quality from a mortality standpoint. 
In the case of persistency, we have 
a very real way of recognizing ex- 
cellence on the part of the agent. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too much 
in these remarks on the problems 
facing our business today. If so, it 
was an intentional error, You are 
concerned about developments in 
your business. You are concerned 
about competition from other com- 
panies, their policies and their sales 
techniques. You are concerned about 
competition from outside our busi- 
ness, such as that from other types 
of investments which are attracting 
wide publicity. Most of all, perhaps, 
you are concerned about whether or 
not management understands your 
point of view. 

We do not claim to have the 
talents of Solomon, least of all his 
wisdom, but we believe that we un- 
derstand the problems of our busi- 
ness today. We believe very strongly 
that these problems should be dis- 
cussed openly since it is only 
through difference of opinion, dis- 
cussion and argument, that prog- 
ress can be made. When all of the 
problems facing us today have been 
solved, a new crop will take their 
place. At least we hope so, for if 
not, it will mean that our business is 
on the decline. 

Above all, we believe that the in- 
stitution of life insurance can look 
to the future with complete con- 
fidence. We believe this because it is 
only through sound life insurance, 
the kind which has built the great 
companies of today, that the average 
man can solve the economic prob- 
lems facing him in this complex 
world. 


EXCELLENT PROGESS 


THe YEAR 1959 was an important 
one for life insurance companies, 
marking another year of excellent 
progress in sales of additional life 
insurance and accident and health 
insurance, in gains in assets, pre- 
mium income, investment income 
and earnings, according to the eighth 
annual edition of “Data on Selected 
Life Insurance Company Stocks,” 
published by The First Boston Cor- 
poration. 


During 1959, life insurance sold 
to Americans increased to $68.5 bil- 
lion from a figure of $66.8 billion in 
1958, the study reported. Totai life 
insurance in force crossed the half. 
trillion mark last year, rising to 
$534 billion from a level of $4936 
billion at the end of 1958. Life in- 
surance company assets rose last 
year to an estimated $113.6 billion 
at December 31, 1959 from $1076 
billion at the beginning of the year, 
“Prospects favor continuation of the 
favorable growth trend shown dur. 
ing the years 1949-50,” the First 
Boston study said, 


Rise in Return 


With respect to the gross rate oj 
return earned on life insurance com- 
pany assets, 1959 was the twelfth 
consecutive year in which a rise was 
reported. Under the present inter- 
est rate structure, the study pointed 
out, the life insurance companies 
continue to be able to invest a major 
portion of currently available funds 
in bonds and mortgages to produce 
yields averaging 54%4% or more. 
Thus prospects, it said, favor a con- 
tinuation of the rise in the average 
rate of return earned on life insur- 
ance company assets. 

At the present time, the report 
said, the stocks of the twenty-two 
companies included in the booklet 
are selling at an average of 183 
times reported net gain from insur- 
ance and 12.8 times adjusted net 
gain. They are also selling, on the 
average, at 138% of total estimated 
equity and produce an average yield 
of 1.3%. Most life companies cor- 
tinue to pay out small cash dividends 
in relation to net gain from insur- 
ance—the current average for these 
twenty-two companies being 23%. 
However, many of the companies 
have declared or have announced 
stock dividends within the past year. 

The 101 page booklet contains 
detailed descriptions of twenty-two 
companies, gives statistical tables 
covering their business for five and 
ten-year periods, and, for the first 
time, has a fifteen-year compil: tio 
of the industry in general. ( ont 
panies covered in the study art 
those whose stocks are publicly helf 
and in which there is a general :mat- 
ket interest. 


Best’s Life News 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Insured Held to be Covered under 

Double Indemnity Provision of Insur- 

ance Policy when Death Caused by 
Psychic Trauma 


ARRINGTON G. SIMMONS was an 

accountant, forty-four years of 
age, active, athletic, strong and 
physically sound. He had his ac- 
ounting office in a downtown build- 
ing. During the early morning hours 
of Friday, December 4, 1953, a fire 
xcurred on the floor where his 
fice was located. He was observed 
watching the fire appearing to be 
xtremely nervous and excited. The 
next day he borrowed field glasses in 
nan effort to see inside his office and 
vas noted at that time favoring his 
right foot. On Sunday he made sev- 
tal trips into and out of the office 
irom the top of the adjoining build- 
ing over a fire wall carrying papers, 
les, etc. While carrying a desk on 
he following Monday, he dropped 
me end of the desk and complained 
hat his leg had been giving him 
touble during the last day or so. 


During the next two weeks it was 
loted that he was not acting nor- 
ally either physically or mentally. 
¢ complained of a lack of feeling 
nthe right side of his face and of 
omething being wrong with his right 
eg. At a dance on the seventeenth, 
¢ complained that he was not feeling 
ell and previously he had forgotten 
0 mail in some reports and was 
inable to write a check. He also 
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drove his automobile against a light 
pole which he failed to see, and on 
December 24 on a yisit spilled parts 
of his dinner and cup of coffee. 
As early as December 5 he went to 
his family doctor,'Dr. John L. Dean, 
Jr., and told him that the fire had 
been very serious and that the de- 
struction of his records had him in 
a jam. On the sixteenth the doctor 
observed that the insured had a 
noticeable limp in his leg and an 
examination revealed a lack of feel- 
ing in the right leg and right arm. 
A neurologist was seen on _ the 
twenty-second. The insured entered 
the hospital on December 25 where 
Dr. James A. Greenwood, Jr., a 
neuro-surgeon, was Called in to oper- 
ate on the insured. Despite the oper- 
ation the insured died on January 7, 
1954. An autopsy revealed that his 
death was caused by a cerebral 
arteriothrombosis, or a clot in an 
artery of the brain. 


Previously Pan American Life 
Insurance Company and Continental 
Assurance Company had issued dou- 
ble indemnity policies. Both policies 
provided inter alia that if the in- 
sured died and his death resulted or 
occurred in consequence of bodily 
injuries effected solely through ex- 
ternal violent and accidental means 
double the face amount of the policy 
would be paid. 


Both insurance companies denied 
the double indemnity feature of the 
policy and a suit resulted. After the 
trial, without the aid of a jury, judg- 
ment was rendered for the plaintiff 
beneficiary and an intermediate ap- 
pellate court affirmed. The Supreme 


The Legal Spothoht 


Court reviewed the case upon a writ 
of certiorari. 

Justice Calvert wrote the opinion, 
stating that the question involved 
was whether or not there was any 
evidence in the record to support a 
recovery of double indemnity under 
the provisions of the policies in suit. 
Additional testimony at the trial, 
other than the facts above stated, 
revealed that a cerebral arterio- 
thrombosis could result from a con- 
genital condition or it might be pre- 
cipitated by emotional stress and 
strain—that there was very little 
arteriosclerosis in the brain of the 
insured and in the experts’ opinion 
it was not sufficient to have caused 
the thrombosis. The thing that prob- 
ably set off the chain reaction that 
produced the condition was a psy- 
chic trauma. The fire produced the 
reaction in his mind which is capable 
of producing damage to the cell tis- 
sue not only in the brain but other 
organs too and there was a reason- 
able probability that the emotional 
or psychic trauma suffered by the 
insured as a result of the fire was the 
cause of the thrombosis. 

The court stated that the follow- 
ing four items must be present to 
affirm a judgment: (1) that the in- 
sured suffered bodily injury, (2) 
that the injury was internal, (3) that 
death resulted from the injury, and 
(4) that the injury was effected 
solely and independently of all other 
causes through external violent and 
accidental means. 

The court has no difficulty with 
the first three items holding that all 
of those had been met by the evi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

dence in the case. However, the 
difficult question was whether or 
not the evidence supports the im- 
plied finding of the trial court that 
the psychic trauma which caused the 
cerebral thrombosis was effected 
solely or directly and independently 
of all other causes through external, 
violent and accidental means. 

The court after an extended re- 
view of numerous cases involving 
death by accidental means, concludes 
that the external and violent force in 
this case entered the body through 
the eyes and caused death by injury 
to the brain. The court sees no dif- 
ference in this type of case and in 
the drowning or asphyxiation cases 
where the external and violent force 
entered the body through the nose or 
the mouth and caused death by in- 
jury to other organs of the body. 

There is a vigorous dissent by 
Justice Culver with two justices 
joining him. They conclude their 
dissent by saying that they can see 
no distinction between the case at 
bar and a fatal attack of heart failure 
suffered by an insured induced by 
the excitement of watching a foot- 
ball game or a television program or, 
in fact, worry brought about by fi- 
nancial or domestic problems, if that 
mental disturbance is said to have 
caused a thrombosis which, in turn, 
caused the death. . 


Pan American Life Ins. Co., et al., 
Petitioners, v. Andrews, et al., Re- 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


@ WHERE More’ Executives Find 
Their Positions Than Any- 
where Else in the World. 

WHERE More EXECUTIVES: Meet 
Future Employees Than 
Anywhere Else in the 
Nation. 

No Position Is Too Small 
or Too Large Not to 
Receive Prompt, Confi- 
dential Attention. 
Continuing Attention Is 
Given to Every Man Re- 
gardless of Location, Sal- 
ary Level, or Previous In- 
surance Background. 
Specialists in the Industry 
Understand Its Needs. 
35 Years in Personnel Re- 
cruitment and Placement 
Have Developed Only Top 


Clientele. 
WIRE WRITE 


PHONE 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
H. J. Roberts, Ins. Mgr. 
29 E. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
FINANCIAL 6-9400 








spondents. Texas Supreme Court, 
April 6, 1960. 4 CCH Life Cases 
(2d), page 899. 

Vinson, Elkins, Weems & Searls, 
Esperson Building, Houston 2, 
Texas, for petitioners. 

Kennedy & Granberry, 518 E. 
Goliad Street, Crockett, Texas, for 
respondents, 


Vermont Supreme Court Discusses 
Necessity of Medical Testimony in 
Disability Case 


On May 8, 1958, one Tracy, while 
working on a fence at his farm, forci- 
bly fell “on the seat of his pants.” 
No immediate serious results were 
experienced, but the next day he 
developed a severe pain in his back 
and legs. For more than a year since 
that date Tracy had intermittent 
pain in his back and legs and was 
unable to carry on his occupation of 
farming or any other occupation for 
which he was qualified. A few days 
after the fall he saw an osteopath 
and later a chiropractor and finally 
an orthopedic physician and surgeon. 
Under the latter’s care, he was con- 
fined for over three weeks in a hos- 
pital wherein he received treatment 
and was fitted with a brace. After 
the hospitalization period he con- 
tinued to see the orthopedic physi- 
cian and surgeon once a month. He 
was informed that his trouble was a 
rupture of the disc between the 
fourth and fifth vertebrae ; due to his 
age, however, the doctor did not 
operate. 

Previously in 1955 Tracy had ap- 
plied for and received a policy of 
insurance with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company pro- 
viding among other things that the 
company would pay an occupational 
accident monthly indemnity of a cer- 
tain sum each month beginning with 
the first day of disability, but 
not exceeding twelve consecutive 
months. The policy stated that the 
accident must within twenty days 
after the date thereof wholly and 
continuously disable the 
from performing any and every duty 
pertaining to his occupation and he 
must be under the regular treatment 
of a physician. 

The company, after claim was 
filed, paid one month and then de- 
nied liability for the balance and 
suit was filed. The trial court found 


insured . 


in favor of the plaintiff insured and 
the company appealed to the Ver 
mont Supreme Court. The insurance 
company relied on the fact that ‘here 
was no medical testimony in the case 
to support the findings of the trial 
court and took the position that there 
must be expert testimony to support 
a finding of an injury and, secondly, 
a finding that the accident was the 
cause of the injury. 


The Supreme Court of Vermont, 
writing through Justice Hulburd, af- 
firmed the finding of the trial court. 
The court related that there are two 
classifications of cases concerning 
medical testimony—the first where 
there are future damages and the 
second where the period for which 
recovery is sought has _ already 
elapsed. On this type, medical testi- 
mony is essential to determine what 
future disability a man might have. 
However, for the past disability the 
courts are not reduced to the neces 
sity of relying on medical opinion 
only. If there is no question of 
causal connection between the injury 
and the disability, lay testimony 
would be sufficient. There are some 
types of cases where the question is 
so difficult and obscure that medical 
testimony would be necessary to re- 
move the inference from the realm 
of speculation. However, in ou 
present case we do not have one in- 
volving such obscure or far-fetched 
causation. In this case the man sim- 
ply fell on his lower back and there- 
after, commencing the very next 
day, suffered great pain in the same 
area. The disability followed the in- 
jury so closely and was of such 4 
nature that would suggest to the 
intelligence of the ordinary that it 
was related to the fall. The evidence 
was such as to have a tendency t0 
prove to the lay mind the relation of 
cause and effect. This is all that is 
needed. 

Thus the court rules that medical 
testimony is not necessary for the 
simple past disability type case. 


Tracy, Plaintiff, Appellee, vs. Mas 
sachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., De’ 
fendant, Appellant, Vermont Su 
preme Court, April 4, 1960. 4 CCH 
Life Cases (2d), page 885. 
Harvey B. Otterman, Jr., Brac ford 
Vt. for plaintiff. 

Theriault & Joslin, 87 Main Stree 
Montpelier, Vt. for defendant. 
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MEDICAL CARE 


THE HOUSE WAys and Means Com- 
mittee recently approved a medical 
care program for the aged which is 
less liberal than either the Adminis- 
tration or Democratic proposals. 
The plan approved by the committee 
would furnish medical care to some 
500.000 to 1,000,000 needy aged 
each: year and cost the federal 
government $185,000,000 annually, 
while the states would pay an expec- 
ted $140,000,000. The vote, of 380 
to 23, by which the House passed the 
bill included many Democrats who 
wished a more liberal bill and who 
expect the Senate to amend it in 
this direction. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
heard testimony on legislation for 
health care for the aged. At the 
same time Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson, N.M., proposed a modified 
plan with limited benefits available to 
social security benefit recipients who 
have reached a minimum age of 68. 
This plan is expected to have con- 
siderable Senate support. 

During the hearings on the House- 
passed bill, Arthur S. Flemming 
endorsed the House legislation, but 
urged that the more liberal admin- 
istration benefits be added to it. The 
American Medical Association also 
endorsed the bill. The insurance 
industry urged that action be defer- 
red on any program, to permit study. 

At the recent Governors’ Con- 
ference meeting the governors voted 
30 to 13 for medical care for the aged 
within the framework of the social 
security system. 


PENSION BILL APPROVED 


THE SENATE FINANCE Committee 
has approved a measure which 
would allow ten million self-em- 
ployed people, including those in the 
medical and legal professions, to 
accumulate funds for pensions with 
tax deductible features. Many sug- 
gestions of the Treasury were -in- 
corporated in the bill. 


C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


EXAMINATION DATES for Chartered 
Life Underwriter examinations in 
the next few years are: 1961, June 
7-9; 1962, June 6-8; 1963, June 


of 1964, June 10-12; 1965, June 
“Oe 


Annuity 
Fotes 
Reduced 


Higher-than-ever returns per $1000 for your clients; for 
you a sharper sales tool in this profitable market. These 
together with liberal commissions are the big plus fac- 
tors when you sell Manufacturers Life single premium 
annuities ...now available at lower-than-ever rates. 


Examples of premium deposits to provide $100 monthly (male)* 





Type of Annuity 


Age 60 


Age 65 Age 70 





Life Annuity 
Guaranteed 10 Years 
Guaranteed 15 Years 
Guaranteed 20 Years 
Instalment Refund 
Cash Refund 








$16,220 


$13,970 
15,170 
16,570 
18,340 
16,060 
16,550 


$11,770 
13,540 
15,500 
17,800 
14,200 
14,750 


17,020 
17,980 
19,250 
17,960 
18,380 














*These rates apply only where the single 
premium paid is $10,000 or more. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore @ Boise @ Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland 


e Columb 





e Denver 


Detroit @ Flint @ Hartford e Honolulu e Indianapolis @ Lansing @ Los Angeles @ Miami 
Minneapolis @ Newark @ Oklahoma City e Philadelphia e Phoenix e Pittsburgh e Portland 
Richmond @ Saginaw @ San Diego e Sanfrancisco e Seattle © Spokane © Washington, D.C. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS . 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 

S. L. HORMAN, vice president of 
Time Insurance Company, Milwau- 
kee, was awarded the Harold R. 
Gordon award as accident and health 
insurance Man of the Year by the 
International Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters at 
their 30th annual convention in Chi- 
cago. The award recognized service 
rendered to the accident and health 
insurance industry during the year 
and sustained and meritorious serv- 
ice over a long period of time. 


MAY ENTER LIFE FIELD 


A. C. GROVER, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s, London, has indi- 
cated that Lloyd’s is considering en- 
tering the life insurance market. This 
would be done through the forma- 
tion of a company controlled by the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s. At the 
present time the life activities of the 
underwriters are limited to writing 
term insurance up to a maximum of 
five years, 








President 

William C. Safford 
is pleased to 
announce that 
Western & Southern 
Life has increased 
its insurance 

in force to... 





=) | BILLION 











NULLA 


The management of Western and Southern and the 


more than 8500 Field and Home Office personnel, from 


coast to coast, acknowledge with pride this achievement. 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company e Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Asheville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. * Houston, Texas °* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TAPE TRANSCRIEPER 


A new budget-priced tape dictating and 
transcribing machine has been announced 
by Edison Voicewriter Division of McGraw- 
Edison Company. Called “Envoy,” the 
new machine features an exclusive built-in 
indexing system that makes word and 
phrase finding easy for both dictator and 
transcriber. Controls are few and simple, 
with talk-listen functions controlled at the 
microphone. Equipped with a ninety-minute 
tape, the Envoy has controls for fast for- 
ward and fast “back.” It weighs less than 
nine pounds. 
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*® Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Tape Transcriber 
[] Stamp and Seal 
[] Reader-Printer 

[] Electric Duplicator 
[] Shoe Polisher 


Firm Name 


Attention of 











office efficiency 


STAMP AND SEAL 


A practical addition to the modern office 
is the newly marketed Stamp-o-Sealer, 
which stamps and seals outgoing mail in 
seconds. Designed for top efficiency, the 
sturdy all steel Stamp-o-Sealer completely 
does away with licking of stamps and 
gummed flaps. And it allows for the 
storage of a large stamp supply in one 
convenient spot. Lightweight and attractive 
the new device works almost automatically. 
To seal, gummed side of envelope is slipped 
into slot, stamp is brought into position by 
twist of dial, and plunger is pressed. 


READER-PRINTER 


A new kind of reader-printer that auto- 
matically produces positive prints from 
negative microfilm with push-button opera- 
tion has just been announced. This de- 
velopment in the field of microfilming and 
printing techniques possesses reproduction 
characteristics of such high quality that 
full-tone enlargements can be made from 
regular photo-negatives. 

Designed for office use, the Documat 
Reader-Printer fits easily on any conven- 
tional desk space and can be easily moved 
to any section of the office. 


wit 


ELECTRIC DUPLICATOR 


A budget-priced, electric duplicating ma- 
chine able to reproduce 120 clean-cut 
copies a minute of anything typed, written, 
drawn, or traced, has been perfected by 
Ditto, Inc. The new electric machine, 
Model D-21, can deliver three hundred to 
five hundred copies in one to five colors 
from a single Ditto duplicating master on 
any weight paper. 

The easy-to-use D-21 comes equipped 
with the “Sure-Feed’ system which fea- 
tures feed pressure lever, paper separators, 
side guides, and a lift lever for fast paper 
insertion. The new feed pressure lever 
and paper separators permit single sheet 
feeding of any weight paper or special 
stock, with punched or round corners. The 
“Sure-Feed" system stops skipping. 


SHOE POLISHER 


The advent of a new electric shoe 
polisher now makes it possible for all 
office and sales personnel to touch up their 
shoes before contacting customers and 
prospects. Placed in any reception area, 
the unit can serve as a good-will gesture 
for incoming callers as well. 

The unit has two polishing bonnets, one 
for black, one for brown shoes. A. C. 
motor is activated by a toe-tip switch. It's 
a “walk up” floor unit which means no 
stoop, no bend, no messy hands. It /:as 
a chrome finish with rubber base to pre 
vent skidding. The polisher can be bolied 
to the floor if necessary. The new unit can 
keep a shoe polish application shining for 
at least a week. 
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CLIFFORD A, PLETCHER, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER of Mortgage & Insurance Service, Inc. 


EXTERIOR of Colfax Mo ge 
& Insurance Service, Inc. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM paid 
for itself in ten months. 


“Our Clalional System 
saves us *6,000 a year... 


returns 120% annually on investment.” 


— Colfax Mortgage & Insurance Service, Inc., South Bend, Irid. 


‘Since installing a National System, 
bur records have become up-to-date, 
ore accurate, and more complete. 
ere’s why... 

“Our National System is very fast. 
ith this speed, we can keep our 
ccounts up-to-date all the time. I 
might add that National’s speedy 
bperation has eliminated former 
ostly overtime charges. Our Na- 
ional System also provides us with 
accurate records. Formerly, our 
hand-bookkeeping method produced 
tequent mental mistakes and errors 

addition. However, our National 
bystem has overcome this former 


problem entirely. Next, thanks to 
this efficient system, we now obtain 
more information than ever before. 
Today, we use our National System 
for everything from posting mort- 
gage payments to general ledger. 

“Most important of all, Nationals 
save us money. Specifically, our Na- 
tional System saves us $6,000 a year 
... returns 120% annually on invest- 
ment!” 


| sasllpetaltestii 


Secretary-Treasurer of Colfax 
Mortgage & Insurance Service, Inc. 


HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages of 

your phone book.) em 





IBM RAMAC’ 305 
develops complete 
policy data for issue 


After a life insurance application has been ap- 
proved by Underwriting, IBM RAMAC 305 per- 
forms all the calculations and makes the decisions 
needed to issue the finished policy. This fully au- 
tomatic operation is possible because RAMAC’s 
random access storage contains complete data 
on the various plans and riders. 


Accuracy and simplicity are major advantages of 
the new technique developed by Mutual Of New 
York's Policy Issue Division. RAMAC electron- 
ically checks all application data for consistency. 
And the streamlined procedure has considerably 
simplified training. 

In addition RAMAC calculates premiums and 
commissions, and prepares home office records 
and punched cards which will feed into a central 
processing system. 


Your IBM representative will be glad to tell you 
more about RAMAC 305 and its use in policy issue 
and other insurance applications. He can tell you, 
too, about IBM Balanced Data Processing—com- 
patible systems backed up by complete services. 


Like other IBM data processing equipment 
RAMAC 305 may be purchased or leased. 


IBM. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
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GUY FERGASON 


Giving, Getting and Understanding Instructions 


IVING UNDERSTANDABLE instruc- 
a ions and receiving instructions 
which are equally understandable is 
a segment of the problem of com- 
munications. In turn, communica- 
tions is a segment of the broader 
problem of control. Control, in gen- 
eral usage, means to check or regu- 
late, and to exercise directing and 
guiding or restraining power over 
some form of action. In management 
usage, the definition of control 
broadens to include the establishment 
of objectives, quotas, completion 
dates along with the means of at- 
tainment. How management exer- 
cises the control function is a matter 
of personality and personal opinion 
inasmuch as there are only two basic 
ways of developing control : one is by 
direct supervision and direction of 
the affairs of the office ; the other is 
by the establishment of defined meth- 
ods or procedures whereby office 
activities are carried to a conclusion. 
The expertness of management is 
evidenced by the adroit combination 
of personal direction and defined 
procedure. Both methods require the 
communication of ideas, instructions 
and objectives. Unless we ade- 
quately communicate, our associates 
(and subordinates) can only guess, 
or anticipate, and hope that per- 
formance is acceptable. 


Control by Methods 


Written communication in respect 
to giving instructions is usually car- 
tied out through forms, reports 
and records where method is used as 
a means of control. If the employees 
are instructed to use a defined 
method, the details are (or should 
be) set out ina manual. As a matter 
of fact, a manual is defined as a 
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compilation of instructions. If the 
instructions deal with policy—the 
compilation becomes a policy manual. 
If the instructions deal with meth- 
ods, procedures and systems—the 
manual becomes an operating man- 
ual. 

A manual is a proper and neces- 
sary instrument for instructing be- 
ginners and new employees in the 
over-all procedures used in perform- 
ance, but a manual will not answer 
the day-to-day questions in respect 
to assignments. A manual is an ex- 
cellent reference and refresher for 
experienced personnel, particularly 
in respect to operations which are not 
performed daily so that details escape 
the mind. 


Establish the Ground Rules 


Management must establish the 
ground rules and the channel mark- 
ers for office activities, but manage- 
ment must rely on personal contact 
in the day-to-day problems—the 
follow-up of assignments, and the 
appraisal of the employees’ perform- 
ance. This is either accomplished by 
their own contact (i.e. manage- 
ment’s) or is delegated to others 
who follow-up for and report to man- 
agement. 

We use an old analogy which we 
hope is not too shopworn, notwith- 
standing its appropriateness to the 
discussion at issue—our analogy is 
the orchestra in which each player 
is assumed to be an accomplished 
musician (possesses proper skills for 
his assignment) and has the ability 
to read music (understands the 
operating manual.) What happens 
to this orchestra, fully equipped with 
the skills and the tools, when no 
orchestra leader is provided? A\l- 


though the music may not be dis- 
cordant in the absence of leadership, 
the coordination of the individual ef- 
forts to each beat and tone is affected 
by leadership. Our point is obvious 
—that the giving of instructions and 
their proper interpretation is a mat- 
ter of personal contact. 


Control by Supervision 


An analysis of supervisory control 
responsibilities includes ten basic 
areas, provided that the individual 
needs of specific companies are not 
considered. The responsibilities will 
include : 

1. Inspection and follow-up of as- 
signments. 

2. Instructions and direction of as- 
signments. 

3. Appraisal of employees’ perform- 
ance, 

4. Planning and 
operations. 

5. Discipline of employees. 

6. Handling personal problems of 
employees. 

7. Training new employees. 

8. Establishing work schedules and 
making assignments of duties. 

9. Interpreting and applying policies. 
10. Personal contact with and availa- 
bility to employees to discuss sug- 
gestions. 

The first area of inspection and 
follow-up of assignments was cov- 
ered in part in the January article 
on communications. Inspection must 
be carried out with care or else the 
contact by the supervisor will be in- 
terpreted as snooping or rushing. 
One such occasion was developed by 
the treasurer of a company who, be- 
ing very impatient, would stand by 
the employees’ desks checking on the 


improvement of 


(Continued on the next page) 





F-386—Vital Records Booklet 


Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, has just an- 
nounced a new booklet entitled "Operation 
Preparedness." This booklet, prepared in 
the public interest, deals with protection 
of vital records in all types of financial in- 
stitutions. The new booklet not only lays down 
a carefully-documented program for pro- 
tection of records vital to the survival of 
our economy, but also lists a complete 
bibliography of other reference material 
dealing with the same subject. Beginning with 
the precept that a preparedness program 
is something that a financial institution does 
or does not have, the booklet lays down a 
series of ‘rules which, if followed, will insure 
proper protection in the event of any form 
of catastrophe. 


P-387—Air Conditioning 


During the summer of 1957, the Office 
of Buildings Management, General Services 
Administration, in cooperation with another 
Government agency, conducted a five- 
month study the results of which appear in 
the eight-page outline, “Influence of Air 
Conditioning on Work Production." The 
study indicates that the work output of em- 
ployees in air-conditioned space is greater 
on the average by more than 9% than that 
of employees in similar space which is not 
air-conditioned. On the basis of the evi- 
dence of this test, it was concluded that air 
conditioning resulted as well in a slight de- 
crease in errors, a decrease in absenteeism 
and an important contribution to employee 
comfort and morale. 


P-388—Advertising Specialties 


Action Advertising Corporation has just 
published a new booklet entitled 33 Basic 
Ideas On How To Give Your Business A Shot 


In The Arm." Some of the ideas concern 
how to attract new customers, how to build 
customer loyalty, how to improve customer 
relations, etc. The booklet shows that by 
using advertising specialities you reach the 
people you want to reach, build goodwill 
and obtain word-of-mouth advertising. An 
extensive list of some of the thousands of 
available specialties is included. 
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Instructions—Continued 


progress of some special task which 
he had given them. This tactic can 
become as annoying and distracting 
as the opposite tactic of showing no 
interest in work assignments can be 
discouraging. If management will 
establish the completion date as well 
as the method of accomplishment for 
each special assignment, follow-up 
becomes nothing more than an oc- 
casional inquiry as to progress. 

One company in which certain re- 
ports were due at different dates 
within the months established a 
“completion schedule and due date 
report’”—one copy was kept by the 
manager and one copy was kept by 
the manager’s delegatee. The sched- 
ule was columnar in form with the 
name or identification of the report, 
etc. listed in the left hand column. 
The due date was listed in the proper 
column (twelve columns, one for 
each month) by date. Space was 
provided for additional and special 
assignments so that the supervisor 
and management were always in ac- 
cord as to assignments. If a progress 
report was not given to management 
on the “warning date” (a few days 
prior to the actual due date), man- 
agement could check on the progress 
and see what was causing the delay. 
There was never a misunderstand- 
ing as to what management expected. 


Management Interest 


It would appear obvious that 
management’s interest in office activ- 
ities as evidenced by their appraisal 
of the employees’ performance is an 
essential ingredient in controlling the 
production of the office. Employees 
have one great fear and that is that 
management is unaware of their co- 
operative effort. In one small office 
(three employees in addition to the 
manager) one employee was habitu- 
ally late and was usually the first to 
leave in the evening. He violated 
every rule of loyalty and was most 
inefficient in his conduct. The man- 
ager, being sales-minded, was out of 
the office most of the time. The two 
other employees were in no position 
to go to the manager and report the 
facts; yet the management was un- 
aware of the demoralized condition 
of its personnel. Management had 


not delegated supervisory respousi- 
bilities, 

The manager was a generous per- 
son and when his little company 
made a good showing (profit and 
sales) he would pass out a surprise 
bonus computed so that each em- 
ployee received an equal share. The 
“goodies,” seeing the same reward 
going to the “baddy,” soon lost in- 
terest and they too became lethargic 
in their attitude and careless of con- 
duct. Things really began to hap- 
pen because it came to management's 
attention with a bang that things 
were not being taken care of. 


Feather-bedding 


The moral, of course, was that 
management set up work schedules, 
put in time records, established 
policies, delegated authority, and 
finally rewarded on the basis of the 
employees’ performance records. 
Employees do not always resign 
when they find themselves in an in- 
tolerable and unfair position—they 
just degrade to the level of the poor- 
est worker as long as nothing hap- 
pens to jolt them into activity. 
“Feather-bedding” can be found in 
offices as well as plants. 

One of management’s responsi- 
bilities is the planning of the work 
and the improvement of methods. If 
management does not have the apti- 
tude for administrative detail, and 
many do not, rather than let the de- 
tails take care of themselves, delegate 
to another who has the aptitude or 
else hire professional consultants to 
advise and assist in establishing 
proper controls. We continue to em- 
phasize that an office will not run 
by itself any more than people cat! 
organize their own affairs—and 
about 90% of the people need guid- 
ance and direction. 

When management gives an order, 
issues an instruction, or makes « re- 
quest, and the employee fails to com- 
ply for any reason which he (the em- 
ployee) may ascribe, the fault lies 
either in his inability properly to in- 
terpret and understand the instruc- 
tion, and/or his attitude towar« in- 
structions and orders, which over 2 
period of time causes a general disre- 
gard for management’s requests. We 
see a comparison as well as an aual- 
ogy in children’s reactions to theif 
parents’ instructions or orders. The 
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parent says, “Put on your overshoes 
before you go out.” The child knows 
that this is an order, the disobedience 
of which will bring punishment in 
some form; hence the child lays im- 
portance to the order and obeys. Or 
stil! more important, the child knows 
that nothing will happen if he fails to 
comply, and that no one will even 
remember whether he does or doesn’t 
put on his overshoes—once given, 
the order is forgotten. 

\When management complains that 
it has a difficult time getting the em- 
ployees to do things, we are sure 
that any one or all of three conditions 
exist : 

1. Management has not taken the 
time to make instructions clear and 
precise ; 

2. Management has not established a 
completion date or give any indica- 
tion of objectives ; 

3. Management does not follow-up 
and check on the progress toward 
completion. 


Aware of Attitudes 


The failure to have instructions 
followed lies with management. Em- 
ployees become aware of the attitudes 
of management. We had an experi- 
ence with the so-called open-end 
order when we asked our secretary 
to clean out the files when you have 
time. Following up on this a month 
or so later, we were dismayed to find 
that nothing had been done even 
though we knew our secretary did 
have the time for the task. We rec- 
ognized that the failure to get results 
was ours—we rephrased the request 
by stating in substance, “Next Fri- 
day afternoon you and I will go over 
the material which you have deleted 
from file cabinets Nos. 1 and 2 be- 
fore we determine that it can be 
thrown away.” It was fortunate that 
our secretary had not taken us 
literally and “cleaned out the file,” 
which she had every right to do, 
inasmuch as that is what we had said. 
There were several valuable files 
which we wanted to preserve, but 
which to her were obsolete and 
worthless material. 

To have instructions followed— 





|. Be precise and clear in wording 
instructions, 


2. Make sure they are understood 
(permit questions). 
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Discriminating buyers specify the bond 
paper that looks better, performs better, 
‘ and is better in every way. 
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3. Establish a target date for com- 

pletion. 

. Follow-up on progress. 

. Evaluate results. 

. Reward continuous dependability. 

. Give every indication that you ex- 

pect the instructions to be followed. 
One large insurance company con- 

ducted a survey on productivity of 

the office personnel versus discipline. 

In substance, this company found 

that the employees liked the super- 

visor who was more tolerant of mis- 
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AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 


takes and policy infractions, but that 
the productive level was lower than 
in those departments where dis- 
cipline was firm and fair and sure. 
As we pointed out, when manage- 
ment lacks firmness, and indicates by 
its attitude that it really does not 
expect to have its orders obeyed, the 
employees will seldom disappoint 
management—in other words, the 
orders will not be carried out. There 
is even a big question as to whether 
(Continued on page 50) 
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STERDAY it wasn’t there. Today, he picks it 
up and wonders: why did it grow like that? 
The miracle of growth! Whether it’s a ‘“‘toad- 
stool’ that springs up overnight or a cancer cell 
that suddenly comes into being, we’ve a lot to 
learn about the whole beautiful process of or- 
derly growth . . . and the dreadful, senseless 
growth that is cancer. 


The cancer puzzle is tied up in growth 
—growth of body cells smaller than the periods 
on this page. 

Scientists, working under grants from the 
American Cancer Society, are ceaselessly study- 
ing cells—normal and cancer cells. And they 
too are asking: Why? 


Why do cells suddenly change from normal 
growth to uncontrolled, disorderly growth? This 
question can be answered only by the most 
probing, painstaking and costly research. 


Your contributions to the American 
Cancer Society will support hundreds of scien- 
tific studies necessary to save lives today and 
tomorrow. 


Remember: Cancer 
canstrikeanyone.But AM ERI (| AN 
you can strike back ; 
hard with your dol- 
lars. Send your gift to C AN CER 
CANCER in care of 
your local post office. () (| ETY 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Working Without History Cards 


WAYNE GEER 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance 


N THIS DAY OF increasing clerical 
| Pe processing cost, we are con- 
stantly looking for economies. The 
greatest savings lie in the area of 
work elimination and _ procedural 
changes to bring about the discon- 
tinuance of work which tradition- 
ally has been considered necessary 
to the company operations, but for 
which there may not be an actual 
need. 


Volume Prohibits Use 


In spite of all that is being written 
and said currently about the possi- 
bilities for large magnetic tape elec- 
trical computers in insurance opera- 
tions, many companies may never 
use such equipment due to an insuf- 
ficient volume of work. It has, how- 
ever, been said that the secret of 
much of the apparent savings in mag- 
netic tape systems is the elimination 
of posting to history cards. The 
same type of ingenuity required to 
devise such a system could eliminate 
these history cards without shifting 
from punch cards to magnetic tape. 

Many companies still feel that 
premium posting is justified by a 
high percentage of direct requests 
from policyholders for payment his- 
tory information or for settlement 
of claims and so forth. I believe, 
however, that the principal stum- 
bling block in discontinuance of pre- 
mium history cards is psychological 
and inherent opposition to such a 
radical change. 

A review of procedures of many 
Companies reveals that accounting 
for premiums without posting to 
premium history cards actually is 
neither a radical nor a recent inno- 
vation. One company has operated 
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this way for thirty years; an- 
other for fifty years, and a third for 
sixty years. These three companies 
are all large life insurance com- 
panies. Their systems were devised 
without the use of punch card meth- 
ods. 

The major purposes for posting 
to a premium history card are to 
provide a convenient record of pre- 
mium payments for claim settlement, 
answering correspondence and mak- 
ing changes or cancellations. It has 
been the experience of our company 
that in these cases the information 
that is most used by the person hand- 
ling these transactions is not the 
dates of payment of the individual 
premiums under the policy, but 
rather the date to which the pre- 
miums are paid and evidence of re- 
instatement or other irregularities. 


Economic and Satisfactory 


We have operated without the use 
of posted cards since the beginning 
of our company in 1940. The com- 
pany has met all the requirements 
of claims settlement and_policy- 
holders with our system, and has 
done it economically and completely 
satisfactorily. 

The essential requirements of any 
method of premium accounting are: 


1. The policyholder must be billed 
correctly. 

2. The premiums must be registered 
accurately and promptly. 

3. The company must at all times 
be able to reconcile its records with 
those of the policyholder. 

4. The requirements of government 
and internal audits must be met. 

5. Correct distribution must be 
made for general ledger purposes. 
6. You must be able to pay commis- 
sions. 


Our discussion here is primarily 
concerned with the two functions of 
paying claims and having available 
information for construction of pre- 
mium payment history. 

This, very briefly, is our system 
for supplying paid-to-date informa- 
tion. 


Filing Systems 


We use a modified numerical fil- 
ing system and have recently in- 
stalled three mechanical files to re- 
place vertical cross files manned by 
four and a fraction clerks. These 
files were previously in straight nu- 
meric sequence by form numbers 
(three digits) and then by policy 
number (six digits), the policy num- 
ber repeating for each form number. 
This filing sequence is the same as 
is used in our A & H application 
files presently. 

It was necessary to equalize the 
filing inches in each of the three 
machines and desirable to equalize 
the work load which varies by form 
and by year of issue. Our solution 
was to split the whole sequence into 
three files representing every form 
and year, but containing three dif- 
ferent groups of terminal digits. 
Station 1—000—333 
Station 2—334—666 
Station 3—667—999 

Other methods could be used, but 
in our case since we repeat the pol- 
icy numbers only the final digits 
would give an even growth to each 
file. Using three digits rather than 
two, also gives a better indexing in- 
terval in this file. 

The advantages then gained are: 
1. Equal distribution of cards in each 
machine. 

2. Equal growth and deletion in each 
machine. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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History Cards—from page 43 


3. Equal distribution of work since 
‘all forms and years of issue are rep- 


‘resented in each machine. 

4. Uniform indexing and location in 
each of the three machines so that 
operator can easily switch stations. 
'5. ltems pre-sorted for application 


(Form and Policy number 


“stations by one simple sort to group 


) them 000-333, 334-666, 667-999. 
'6. The telephone number for the 


“three stations on the directory will 
femain fixed as long as three ma- 


chines can service the company as 


‘they are designated on the directory 
by the terminal digit grouping. 


Notice Interpreted 


The returned premium notice 
(after daily renewal processing is 
accomplished) is interpreted on the 
top line showing the form and pol- 
ity numbers, receipt date, “Paid 
From” and “Paid to” dates, pre- 
“mium amount, and mode of billing. 
A cashiering card is prepared for 
those payments received without 
notice. These original notices and 
punch-ups for irregulars are scored to 
form and policy number and passed 
through the type 101 statistical 
“Machine to segregate the cards into 
‘the groupings required for the sta- 
ions previously referred to. The 
‘ards are then cut for three inch 
Jy five inch files. This was done be- 
‘fause it was found that an operator 
Could service 40% more cards if they 
were filed in the same cabinet, which 
‘this permitted. 
These cards are then sent at the 
end of each day’s renewal process- 
‘ing to the records department, after 
Having been reproduced for account- 
‘Mg purposes. There they are manu- 
‘ally superseded into their respective 
files, pulling the previous paid to 
Mate card. A visual comparison is 
Made at this time for accuracy. Pay- 
Ments of an irregular nature are 
Slapled to the existing card in file for 
Huture information to the various re- 
Questing departments. 
_ Some statistics on the pulling, fil- 
ing and look-ups are as follows: It 
Tequires 14 hours daily to pull and 
file the approximate 5,500 renewal 
payments (roughly, 400 an hour per 
clerk). With an average of approxi- 
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TELEPHONE ACCESSORY 


PHONE BOOTH JR. makes possible 
the complete communications center 
in home and office by placing all 
phoning needs at fingertip conven- 
ience. 

Designed for beauty and efficiency 
Phone Booth jr. features a versatile 
phone rest or note holdgr, handy 
phone book or file compaftment, and 
built-in pen-pencil holders. 

Made of heavy, break-resistant, 
styrene plastic, Phone Booth jr. is 
available in white, black, grey, and 
beige from the Valley Bolt Com- 
pany. 





mately 121,000 renewals per month, 
requiring 308 hours for pulling and 
filing, the unit cost figures to ap- 
proximately $.005 for updating each 
policy payment. 

A registered listing called the 
Month End Renewal Book is pre- 
pared by the IBM Department from 
the accumulated daily renewal pay- 
ments (accounting cards). The list- 
ing is prepared in straight numeric 
sequence, that is, form and policy 
number and shows the form and 
policy number, receipt date, pay- 
ment code (R—reinstatement, I— 
irregular payment, A—addition), 
amount paid, “Paid From’ date, 
“Paid To” date, mode of billing and 
state code. These books are referred 
to when it is requested that a his- 
tory look-up be made by the claims 
department, policy service depart- 
ment, and so forth. 


"Paid to Date" File 


On such a request, the “Paid To 
Date” file is checked first for the 
current month payment and the 
month end books are referred to for 
all prior payments. In the event 
that a policyholder makes two pay- 
ments in one month, it may be nec- 


essary to refer to the “daily” regis- 
ter to get a complete continuity of 
payments if it is prior to the run- 
ning of the month end book. This 
“Paid To Date” file is composed of 
about 70% original notices and 30% 
irregular payment cards and in many 
cases these premium notices with 
complete billing and cashiering in- 
formation are very helpful. 

It may at this time be important 
to point out that if a policy is re- 
instated, and “R” is punched into 
that payment card. If then a lookup 
is made in the “Paid To Date” file 
and an “R” is not on that particular 
payment card, it must then have 
been paid the previous period as well 
as the period on the card they are 
looking at. In effect then, the ab- 
sence of an “R” indicates that at 
least the last two months premium 
is paid. This “Paid To Date” infor- 
mation is sufficient for the greatest 
percentage of transactions. 


File Pulled 


It must be pointed out at this 
time that in all cases of claim settle- 
ment and policy service problems, 
the paid to date is secured and the 
file is pulled as well. All reinstate- 
ments, changes of coverage, etc., are 
in evidence on the file as a copy of 
each is attached to the application in 
the file. A lack of these attachments 
is also reason for taking it for 
granted that the policy has been 
continuously in force. 

The punch card source for all pre- 
mium information is much more ac- 
curate than manually posted records 
and affords the machine accounting 
department the possibility of ¢heck- 
ing continuity of premiums; that is, 
checking the “Paid From Date” of 
the new payment with the “Paid To 
Date” of the last payment. Elimina- 
tion of the posting expedites the re- 
newal processing and the interfiling 
of the up-dated cards, being done on 
the evening shift, makes the “Paid 
To Date” cards available for claim 
and policy service look-up requests 
throughout the day. 

I think the success of any system 
such as this depends largely on the 
education campaign which precedes 
its introduction and in the case of 
history cards, there is a great psy- 
chological objection to be overcome. 
It might well, therefore, be neces- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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History Cards—Continued 


sary to work a parallel system, work 
with a segment of the entire opera- 
tion or at least determine how fre- 
quently the history cards maintained 
are used in their entirety. Almost 
any person with whom this subject 
is discussed would, because he is 
accustomed to getting complete in- 
formation, desire a history card. If 
by way of a test, he is required to 
ask for the particular premium pay- 
ments that were necessary for proc- 
essing each particular transaction, it 
would probably be evident to him 
that the complete history of pre- 
mium payment is rarely used and 
this test might then become a selling 
point for not using history cards. 


PERSONALIZED CARDS 


UTILIZING THE “personalizing” ef- 
fect made possible by attaching a 
business card to any communication, 
Poor Richard Just-A-Note cards 
and Poor Richard Christmas cards 
are a unique way to correspond and 
extend best wishes for Christmas 
and the New Year. Just-A-Note 
cards are available in several stand- 
ard styles and can be custom- 
designed with any copy, if desired. 
Poor Richard cards are excellent for 
short letters, quotations, or advance 
notices. Because a salesman’s busi- 
ness card personalizes them, they 
require no imprinting. Because the 
envelope is usually hand-addressed, 
they get personal attention. 
Christmas Cards are available in 
six unusual styles. Four special 
styles of business cards with a holi- 
day emblem engraved in two colors 
are available with any desired copy. 


DATA DISPLAY 


A NEw pata storage and display 
system, called Rastad, has been de- 
veloped by Laboratory for Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Boston, Mass. The 
system has the ability to store, re- 
trieve, and display information al- 
most instantaneously. 

In a demonstration an operator 
sat at a console resembling an 
elaborate TV set with a 21-inch 
viewing screen and a_ keyboard 
similar to that of a standard office 
calculator. The operator pressed 
nine keys which gave Rastad all the 
information commands it needed. A 
simple pressing of the start key and 
two seconds later the 21-inch screen 
displayed an index listing the reports 
available in storage and the drum, 
track, ar sector numbers where 
each report was located. A report 
was selected and a touch of the erase 
key erased the index. Nine more 
keys were pressed and the operator 
again pressed the start key. 

In just two seconds the complete 
report consisting of 100 lines with 
128 characters (numbers and letters ) 
on each line appeared on the TV- 
like tube. This report was erased 


and more reports were requested 
and displayed as rapidly as the 
operator could press the command 


keys. By merely changing the 
operating mode, this same set of 
keys was used to display a map. 
This display was retained on the 
tube while other information was 
called for and superimposed on 
specific areas of the map. 

Robert Kelner, director of the 
computer products division of 
Laboratory for Electronics, ex- 
plained that the reports and maps 
were all stored on high density 
magnetic file drums. Simply press- 
ing the instruction keys and the start 
button is all that is required to re- 
trieve any portion of stored infor- 
mation. The system’s chief value, he 
noted, lies in its ability to operate 
with virtually any computer system 
in use today and enable that com- 
puter system to operate most 
economically. 

Since a computer’s principal 
function, Kelner said, is to operate 
continuously on a pre-programmed 
basis to keep information up to date, 
any interruption of this function 
diverts the computer to an auxiliary 


operation. Since a request for stored 
information requires an auxiliary 
operation from the computer, a large 
number of such random requests 
ties up the computer for unneces- 
sarily long periods of time process- 
ing these auxiliary requests. 

The Rastad system, Kelner ex- 
plained, eliminates this problem be- 
cause the Rastad files become the 
place to which the random requests 
are addressed. The information 
processed by the computer is auto- 
matically transmitted to Rastad to 
keep the stored data up to date. Any 
external requests for data are now 
directed from the system’s viewing 
consoles to the files, read from the 
files, and displayed on the viewers. 
In this way the computer is per- 
mitted to continue its principal func- 
tion uninterrupted ; while its former 
auxiliary function is taken over by 
the Rastad system. The end result, 
Kelner continued, is the most 
economical use of an expensive 
computer system and the very rapid 
display of up to date information 
which is necessary in making rapid, 
yet accurate, decisions concerning a 
given problem. 

A Rastad system consists of from 
one to thirty-three high density 
magnetic file drums containing 300 
tracks on each drum, a symbol gen- 
erator which simultaneously gen- 
erates each of the alphanumeric and 
abstract characters required in re- 
port, map, chart, and other abstract 
displays, a master viewer and con- 
trol console plus as many associated 
viewing consoles as required, and the 
necessary associated electronic con- 
trols and power supplies. Each file 
drum has a storage capacity of 17 
million alphanumeric characters, giv- 
ing a thirty-three drum system a 
total storage capacity of some 55 
million alphanumeric characters. 

Access to any stored information 
is achieved in just two-tenths of a 
second. The system read/write rate 
is 20,000 characters per second— 
ideritical with the display rate of the 
display equipment. A complete dis- 
play consists of a maximum of 12, 
800 characters. A complete op-ra- 
tion from the pressing of the siart 
key to a completed visual display is 
accomplished in less than ‘wo 
seconds. The display may be erased 
immediately or retained for up to 
twenty minutes if desired. 
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Electronics in Fraternal 


FRANK McCARTHY 
Director 
Electronic Data Processing 
The Knights of Columbus 


§ ke KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
with the encouragement of Su- 
preme Knight, Luke E. Hart, have 
been pursuing a program designed to 
streamline clerical functions at its 
international headquarters. At Mr. 
Hart’s direction, an electronics com- 
mittee was formed to study com- 
puter hardware and to consider the 
feasibility of various applications. 

As a result of the electronics 
committee’s recommendations, the 
Knights of Columbus installed an 
IBM 650 computer and revamped 
their existing IDP system to speed 
up the processing of new insurance 
business billings and commission 
payments. 

Integrated with the slightly older 
system, the computer, together with 
redesigned forms and procedures, 
has succeeded in enabling the group 
consistently to handle almost twice 
the number of cases processed in 
similar precomputer periods, tighten 
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up accounting control, decrease the 
number of days paper is in the house, 
and get more information initially for 
subsequent processing. 

The growth of the K of C’s insur- 
ance program has necessitated main- 
taining an awareness of modern 
methods for processing the enormous 
amount of paperwork that accom- 
panies such a service. In recent 
years we have topped one million 
members, over 400,000 of whom 
have insurance certificates, and we 
have almost a billion dollars of insur- 
ance in force. Such expansion can 
be handled in one of two ways—by 
continuing to add to our work force 
and pay overtime, or more econom- 
ically, by adopting time, labor and 
cost saving methods based on simpli- 
fication and common sense. 


Added to Efficiency 


Not too long ago, we adopted in- 
tegrated data processing and a one- 
writing system involving punched 
tape and tabulating cards. While 
this added to our general efficiency 
and provided many benefits, we still 


Insurance 


believed that further improvements 
could be made. Our study indicated 
that an electronic computer would 
be invaluable, but in following that 
line, changes had to be made in 
existing procedures and the design 
of the forms used. 


Former Practice 


Formerly, insurance applications 
arriving at New Haven headquarters 
were reviewed for accuracy and com- 
pleteness, and then coded by our 
insurance receiving division. A sin- 
gle proof form was then prepared on 
a Flexowriter. At the same time a 
by-product punched tape was cre- 
ated. Following an accuracy check, 
the tape was fed through another 
Flexowriter to prepare automati- 
cally a ten-part form, a tabulating 
card for statistical purposes, and an 
address card, when necessary, for 
our magazine mailing operation. We 
then had all the forms necessary 
for processing the insurance. 

With the addition of the 650 Com- 
puter, we were in a position to do a 
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Electronics—Continued 


great deal more automatically as far 
as gathering data for subsequent 
operations was concerned. This re- 
quired changes in the details of prep- 
aration procedures but not in the 
basic system. 


Steps in Operation 


Our first step now, except for a 
relatively minor coding operation, 
is to prepare a four-part control 
form with a by-product tape. That 
is proofread and goes to a second 
machine where a five-part proces- 
sing form is written. The five-part 
form is prepared from the punched 
tape by-product of the four-part 
control form preparation. At the 
same time insurance application data 
cards, superficially resembling the 
statistical cards referred to previ- 
ously, and a select by-product tape 
for later production of address cards 
are prepared. 

The four-part control form has a 
master control card (part four) and 
a three-part side glued Zipset. The 
five-part form consists of a three- 
part side glued Zipset (copies 1-3) 
and a two-part Zipset. 

With the exception of the master 
control card of the four-part con- 
trol form, which will be dated and 
sent to a control desk, all copies of 
both forms, plus the original ap- 
plication and related documents, are 
placed in a jacket file. At the same 
time, the insurance application data 
card deck goes to the computer for a 
preliminary edit run. This run gives 
us a count and the total face amount 
of applications received by sex, by 
class (adult or juvenile), by plan 
with supplemental figures on the 
count and face amount of medical 
and nonmedical applications and 
insurance applied for by members’ 
wives. It also provides us with a 
count of all riders requested. The 
computer while performing these 
statistical functions is also reviewing 
for exceptions and errors. 

From this preliminary computer 
run, three card types are produced. 
The first consists of a good appli- 
cation card with no errors, the sec- 
ond is made up of exception cards 
which serve as advice to our under- 
writers on such things as.the need 
for full war and aviation coverage 
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on a particular applicant, and the 
third is error cards which report 
both clerical errors and prohibited 
procedures which must be rectified, 
such as accepting a nonmedical ap- 
plication on a member over forty 
years of age. This is an important 
element in our new system, since it 
enables us to find trouble spots be- 
fore the application is processed 
further. 

All cards, after correction of cleri- 
cal errors, are inserted in related 
file jackets and transmitted to our 
Underwriting Department. In this 
operation all error types and excep- 
tions are processed along with good 
applications. The underwriters enter 
their decision on the two-part Zipset 
of the five-part processing form, re- 
tain one copy for use in a medical 
history index and fasten the other 
copy permanently in the file. They 
will then remove, date and transmit 
the first Zipset section of the control 
form to the control desk and send 
the file jacket to our insurance proc- 
essing division. 


Checks Membership Status 


The insurance processing division 
checks the applicant’s membership 
status using the second part of the 
control form. If the applicant is not 
a member, the remaining processing 
Zipset (copies 1, 2 & 3) is distrib- 
uted to the local council, the selling 
agent and his supervisor to inform 
them that the insurance has been ap- 
proved subject to the member’s in- 
itiation and request that they take 
action. If the applicant is a member 
this set is retained temporarily in 
the file folder. 

As soon as an applicant’s status 
as a member is verified, the tabu- 
lating cards in the file jacket are re- 
moved. In about 80% of the cases 
only three or four key strokes are 
needed to complete the card for all 
subsequent operations. These are 
entered by desk punch. In the re- 
maining 20% five or ten key strokes 
may be needed to correct the case 
and these are handled by our tabu- 
lating department. 

Once each day, all cards are de- 
livered to the computer for proces- 
sing. The computer edits the appli- 
cation deck to determine that all 
reported errors have been corrected 
and that no new ones have appeared. 


Errors, if any—and they are rare — 
are reported back to the insurarice 
processing division. The balance of 
the cards are now ready to be com- 
pletely processed. 


Computer Operations 


The computer now comes into its 
own. Three major operations are 
performed starting from the same 
basic source card, In the first opera- 
tion, each case is rated for basic plan 
and for all riders. The output from 
the computer consists of cards neces- 
sary to print an insurance approval 
notice, a five-part continuous form 
designed for the use in a 407 ac- 
counting machine, and a raw ac- 
counting card, The five-part insur- 
ance approval notice is delivered 
to the insurance processing division 
for distribution. The fifth copy be- 
comes a certificate register, the 
fourth copy is permanently fastened 
in the applicant’s file and the three 
remaining copies are distributed to 
the council, the selling agent and 
his supervisor. If the three-part 
processing Zipset is still in the file 
these copies are distributed at the 
same time. 

The file folder is sent to the cer- 
tificate issuance division, the date of 
transmission will be entered on the 
third part of the control form, and 
it will then be sent to the control 
desk. When the case is completed, 
the control desk, which will be lo- 
cated in the certificate issuance divi- 
sion, will pull the related master con- 
trol card, date it, and place it in an 
inactive file. 

The other two functions pet- 
formed by the computer are new 
business billing and first year agents’ 
commissions. The raw accounting 
cards produced each day are collated 
once a week with name cards and 
the week’s business is billed. ‘The 
billing cards thus produced are in- 
corporated in our standing billing 
file. 


Collated in Decks 


At the end of each month our 
billing decks are sorted by agent 
and collated with agent and agency 
year-to-date decks. In our commis- 
sions run we calculate commission 
due on each sale, at the same tine 
updating our individual agent and 
agency year-to-date decks. Th«se 
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decks are maintained both on a cal- 
endar year basis for sales control 
and on a contract year basis by agent 
in order to make possible our normal 
increase in commission rate as the 
individual agent’s sales volume 
passes through various breakpoints. 

The transaction cards which are 
puched out by the commissions run 
are used to prepare a register of 
commissions payable on a 407 ac- 
counting machine. The transaction 
cards are then incorporated in our 
first year commissions payable decks. 
We also prepare a ledger covering 
sales of local (council) agents and 
a separate ledger of sales by general 
agents using computer output from 
this run for a print-out on a 407. 
Controls are set by the computer. 

ur computer system has made it 
possible for us to introduce count 
and dollar controls and to tie to- 
gether by use of these controls what 
used to be three separate functions. 
The system has largely eliminated 
manual rating, desk calculations, 
coding operations, substantial a- 
mounts of typing, key punching and 
handwritten entries. In the com- 
mission area it has permitted us to 
produce sales reports and records of 
sales activity by individual agent 
which we know are correct because 
they are controlled by case count 
and dollars. 


Only One Typing 


While this wealth of accounting 
and statistical information could be 
obtained before, it took days and 
often weeks to pick it out of the 
sources. With the new design in 
forms related to the proficiencies of 
an electronic computer, the infor- 
mation is obtained in a matter of 
hours. There is only one typing of 
information needed to give us all the 
source information we need. 

The computer has permitted us to 
issue flash reports of sales progress 
and to know where we stand in proc- 
essing from day to day. The new 
system, coordinated with the com- 
puter, enables us to move paper 
through and out of the establishment 
in much less time, and it has in- 
creased the number of cases we can 
handle each month. Basically, this 
Means faster insurance protection 
for members and greater savings 
all around in the cost of writing 
insurance, 
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This 
machine 
computes 
the premium 
as | type 

the policy 


Friden’s Model CTB Computyper® completely eliminates manual calculation, 
verification and transcribing. One girl on one machine does it all. As fast as she 
types the data on the policy, the CTB delivers the answers: 


— computes all premium extensions 


— computes and deducts agent’s commission 


— renders net amount due. 


And, as an automatic by-product of its operation, the Computyper can also 
control the punching of tab cards for statistical purposes. 


The speed, flexibility and accuracy of the CTB Computyper are saving time, 
money and trouble for insurance companies large and small. For complete 
information and help in setting up a system custom-tailored to your needs, 
consult your Friden Systems Man. Or write to: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 


there can be no other word for it. 


© 1960, FRIDEN, INC. 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 





Instructions—from page 41 


the employees actually “like” the 
tolerant supervisor. The late Knute 
Rockne was a disciplinarian who 
would not accept anything less than 
the best performance which his men 
were capable of giving. He was 
quick to punish as well as praise, and 
he was fair, but he was hard. Yet, 
the players loved him and they per- 
formed for him because they always 
knew where they stood. They also 
knew that he had a high regard and 
respect for them. Failure was not 
criticized, only the inexcusable 
causes which could be laid to human 
failures were criticized. Too often 
management unconsciously reflects 
an attitude of indifference toward 
office activities, which attitude is in- 
terpreted as a lack of respect for 
those who make clerical and office 
operations a career. 

Personnel, if given the proper at- 
mosphere in which to develop, prefer 
to cooperate with management be- 
cause personal satisfaction is derived 
from satisfying the demands of and 


IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


Boost prestige and confidence in your company with dis- 
tinctive U. S. Bronze individual metal letters on the facade 


of your building. 


For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 
duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, 
including individual metal letters, outside signs, safety and 


award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 


Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. 


AWARDS .- Large Selection of 
Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. BI, 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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meeting the standards established by 
management. Employees have a feel- 
ing of frustration when their work 
fails to satisfy their personal ego. 
The evaluation of the employees de- 
pends on obtaining accurate informa- 
tion. Accurate information in turn 
comes from personal contact with the 
employees which brings us back to 
the basic theme, namely that giving 
instructions depends as much on the 
follow-up of the instructions (i.e., 
personal contact) as it does on the 
clarity of the instructions. 

Ordinarily management has a 
greater understanding of the prob- 
lems of human behavior in work 
situations if management came up 
through the ranks and worked in 
situations where it (management) 
was the recipient of instructions from 
others. Experience and _ personal 
knowledge do much to improve the 
processes of communication. To give 
instructions which are capable of be- 
ing understood, one should have first 
experienced the taking of orders with 
the problems of proper interpreta- 
tion. 


TAPE GUARANTEE 


THE DATAMATIC DIVISION of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell has announced 
that it will guarantee the magiactic 
tapes used on its electronic data 
processing systems against damage. 
“Datamatic is the first computer 
manufacturer to guarantee that its 
systems will not break or damage 
tapes during processing,” said Wal- 
ter W. Finke, Datamatic president. 
“If a tape should break, it will be 
replaced without charge, regardless 
of how long the tape has been in 
use.” 


New Techniques 


The guarantee, he said, applies to 
the Honeywell 800 and Honeywell 
400 data processing systems. Finke 
said Datamatic is able to make “this 
guarantee because the new tech- 
niques used in its tape drive mechan- 
isms are so reliable that they vir- 
tually eliminate the cause of tape 
damage.” 








expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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=. CABINETS 
. Card File 
2 Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
|1. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
= Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES. MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Bookstands 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
Wardrobes 
PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
151. Computer Centers 


127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114, Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MANPOWER 


T. H. PENTON 
Vice-President 
Praetorian Mutual Life 


N THE DEVELOPMENT of man- 
lie faith in an idea, in our- 
selves, and in others is a primary 
requirement. I’m sure you'll agree 
that without a faith in the philosophy 
of insurance and a confidence in the 
ability to merchandise it to others, 
selecting, hiring and training agents 
would be impossible. And each of 
us may apply these bench-marks con- 
scientiously to our own situations. 

One of the products of our time 
is automation—and the folks en- 
gaged in industrial trades know that 
through mechanical and_ technical 
research, fewer and fewer manhours 
are required to produce more and 
more of our world’s consumer goods. 
We cannot, however, overlook the 
inestimable value of manpower and 
brainpower ! These are the twin hubs 
around which creation, building and 
production of automation revolve. 
These are the priceless gifts, and 
their development, together with 
man’s moral and spiritual growth, 
remain the great challenge of every 
generation. Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
has said, “The human brain is the 
most undeveloped continent of the 
universe.” Man’s development is 
limited only by himself. I like the 
philosophy that man can do what 
he wants to—if he wants to badly 
enough. It is up to us, as a part of 
the management team, to lift our 
people from the morass of habit- 
ruts, to kindle within each new de- 
sires, and find new facets for motiva- 
tion. 


More Than Skill 


In our search for new forces to 
set in motion our organization ef- 
ficiency, we often turn to skill. I 
once heard an individual say that a 
man’s value was measured by what 
he could do. His worth and value 
were based on his skill. I then re- 
member that many a counterfeiter 
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has developed his skill to near per- 
fection. So it is more than skill that 
is required. 

In seeking and developing man- 
power, we are sometimes led astray 
by education. We are tempted to 
equate a man’s value to our organ- 
ization by his educational back- 
ground, to credit manpower to de- 
grees. Though a college president 
once observed that a man’s value 
was enhanced by $70,000 with a 
college education, we read about a 
very complete university faculty 
being long-term guests of Sing Sing. 
Knowledge, though absolutely neces- 
sary in these times, we must reflect, 
is not the essence of what we are 
seeking. 


Not Even Genius 


Even genius is not our true meas- 
uring stick. How about those brutal 
and sinister characters of history 
who were geniuses? Hitler was a 
genius of a type, but who wants to be 
identified with him! 

And yet, when we speak of gen- 
iuses, we remember Millet, who 
bought a canvas for sixty cents and, 
along with $1.40 worth of paint 
and other material, produced The 
Angelus, which has been universally 
accepted as a masterpiece and sold 
for $105,000. But there was some- 
thing other than genius that meas- 
ured Millet’s value. He was a man 
of exemplary character, deep spiri- 
tual sensitivity and patience. He 
toiled day and night for a quarter of 
century before he produced this 
masterpiece. And in this story of 
Millet we find our true objective: 
It was in the man’s attitude toward 
his work. You all know about the 
three men questioned about their 
jobs. Though each performed the 
same tasks, one answered, “Chip- 
ping,” the second, “Cutting stone,” 
while the third replied, “Building a 
cathedral.’”’ Which one would you 
hire? 

When we are interviewing, scout- 
ing or looking for a new recruit, we 
must be sure he has the right atti- 


tude toward himself, his family, you, 
the company and his country. Even 
though all other qualities are flaw- 
less, if his attitude is bad, your only 
reward will be the degeneration of 
morale and effectiveness of your 
organization. 

Attitude, I think, is an inclusive 
word that embraces enthusiasm. 
Many of us are born with this quality 
and tackle every project with all our 
heart and soul. However, I do not 
believe that enthusiasm is like brown 
eyes—that we are simply born that 
way. In my business of insurance, 
it is a rare day to find a prospect 
who shows real enthusiasm for our 
product. The enthusiasm for it must 
be generated by an outside force. 
Enthusiasm for our daily work is, 
and must be, a primary responsi- 
bility of management. We must be 
constantly receptive and _ sensitive 
to new ways to light and rekindle 
the flame that will forge our people 
ahead, and thus our business. 

Given a basic education and an 
enthusiastic attitude, the problems 
of teaching the skills pertinent to a 
particular situation are greatly re- 
duced and we are well on the way 
to realizing success. Attitude, Skill 
and Knowledge. Put the first letter 
of each together and you have a 
key to the successful development 
of manpower. 


Are People Secure 


Do you, as a part of management, 
honestly feel your people may ask 
searchingly about their jobs? How 
they fit in with the pattern of the 
whole operation? Or do you make 
them feel so insecure that they feel it 
is better to perform their tasks in the 
same old way for fear the job might 
be abolished? And do you, as man- 
agement representatives, ask about 
those same jobs? Do you examine 
them critically and creatively from 
every light? 

One of the techniques for problem 
solving that has become increasingly 
popular these days is called brain- 

(Continued on page 54)* 
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storming. The rules are few: Every- 
one connected with the problem is 
assembled; ideas are thrown out 
without regard to practicality as fast 
as they can be recorded on a black- 
board (brainboard, I think they call 
it now) and only positive ideas are 
acceptable. 

As an illustration of how this 
technique works, let me tell you 
about a situation that a power com- 
pany had with their transmission 
wires up in the Northwest. The 
problem was that the heavy winter 
snow and ice kept breaking the lines. 
Since they often traversed uninhab- 
ited areas, there were no roads 
available for maintenance crews. 
Repairs were effected only with 
great hardship to manpower, delays 
to the consumer and loss to the com- 
pany. 

During an inspired brainstorming 
session, someone suggested, with 
complete abandon for a conventional 


solution, “Use helicopters!” When 
the flood of ideas had been sifted, it 
turned out the helicopter provided 
the ideal solution. The “chopper” 
was simply flown low over the trans- 
mission lines. The downdraft from 
the blades blew the snow off before 
its weight parted the wires. 


Include All Levels 


Although brainstorming can be 
effective, I would suggest that we 
bear in mind when assembling those 
connected with the problem that we 
limit ourselves to those of the same 
level in our organizational charts. 
If we have done our training well, 
if we provide an environment that 
encourages constructive observation 
from all levels, and if creative think- 
ing is suitably rewarded, we may 
even learn, in the problem of 
stock-room construction, something 
from the stock boy. 

Some time ago I came across a 
simple but effective example of 


creative thinking, the “Puzzle of the 
Nine Dots.” The object is to connect 
these nine dots with four straight 
lines without removing your pencil 
from the paper. 








As you can see, the solution to the 
puzzle lies in extending the lines be- 
yond the periphery of the pattern of 
dots. Sometimes we must get out- 
side our problem to find its solution. 
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C.L.U. questions « answers 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE—1959 (ESSAY SECTION) 


QUESTION 1 

(a and b) “In a free enter- 
prise economy, a pricing system 
is indispensable for determining 
what, how, and for whom goods 
and services will be produced.” 


(1) Explain how the pricing sys- 
tem in a free enterprise economy 
functions in determining what, 
how, and for whom goods and 
services will be produced. 


(2) Describe how a socialist 
economy would determine what, 
how and for whom goods and 
services will be produced. 


(c) Business firms tend to se- 
lect levels of output and combi- 
nations of productive factors that 
will maximize profits. If the busi- 
ness firm is to maximize profits, 
why must each factor-price ex- 
actly equal its marginal-revenue 
product? Explain carefully. 


Answer to Question 1 


(a and b) In a free enterprise 
economy, the answer to the question 
of what goods and services will be 
produced depends primarily upon 
the decisions and actions of con- 
sumers and of privately owned and 
controlled businesses. In arriving at 
their decisions, both consumers who 
desire to maximize the satisfaction 
of their wants and, business enter- 
prises which seek to maximize their 
profits are guided by prices. Con- 
Sumers decide to allocate their in- 
come among various goods and serv- 
ices on the basis of the prices of 
these goods (and services) and on 
the basis of the satisfaction which 
they expect to derive from their con- 
sumption. Business enterprises de- 
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cide to produce goods in various 
quantities on the basis of their es- 
timate of consumer demand for 
them (i.e., the various quantities of 
goods consumers are willing to pur- 
chase at different prices), and on the 
basis of the cost of producing them. 
The cost of producing various goods 
in different quantities, in turn, de- 
pends upon the prices and produc- 
tivities of productive resources. 
The answer to the question of 
how goods will be produced is pro- 
vided in a free enterprise economy 
by private business firms. In order 
to achieve their objective of maxi- 
mum profit, these business firms 
are forced by competition—the exist- 
ence of which is a prerequisite for a 
free enterprise economy—to employ 
the most efficient methods of produc- 
tion. What the most efficient method 
of producing a certain quantity of 
a good is at any given time depends 
upon the prices of various factors of 
production and upon their respective 
productivities. Any particular goods 
can be produced, in most cases, by 


different technological processes and 
by different combinations of produc- 
tive factors. Business firms attempt 
to select the lowest cost processes as 
well as the lowest cost combinations 
of factors in order to produce the 
goods demanded most effectively. 


Goods will be produced in a free 
enterprise economy for those wil- 
ling and able to pay for’ them. 
Ability on the part of individual con- 
sumers to pay for goods is deter- 
mined by the prices of the various 
goods and by the income which con- 
sumers obtain in exchange for those 
factors of production which they 
contribute to the productive proc- 
esses. The size of consumers’ in- 
comes depends upon the quantity of 
productive resources consumers 
make available to business firms and 
upon the prices consumers are paid 
per unit of factor of production 
sold. 

Willingness on the part of con- 
sumers to purchase various goods 
depends, ouce again, upon the prices 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of these goods and upon the satisfac- 
tion consumers expect to derive from 
their consumption. 

(2) In a socialist economy, the 
answer to the question of what 
goods (and services) will be pro- 
duced is provided by a governmental 
agency charged with responsibility 
for planning the economy’s output. 


In arriving at its decisions, this 
agency is presumably guided by a 
desire to employ the resources avail- 
able to the economy in such a man- 
ner as will maximize the satisfaction 
of human wants. Although prices 
play a much less significant role in 
determining the allocation of scarce 
resources in a socialist economy than 
in a free enterprise economy, they 
nevertheless serve as aids to official 
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planners in the performance of their 
task in two ways: first, planners ob- 
serve the reaction of consumers to 
the governmentally established prices 
of consumer goods, and secondly, 
they observe the prices of factors of 
production which are supposedly in- 
dicators of the relative costs of mak- 
ing different factors of production 
available. 


The matter of how goods 
(and services) will be produced in 
a socialist economy is also subject 
to the discretion of government of- 
ficials. Presumably, these officials 
desire to produce goods as effi- 
ciently as possible, i.e. with the 
smallest possible input of the least 
costly resources. In attempting to 
arrive at correct decisions, govern- 
ment planners are guided (as are 
private firms in a free enterprise 
economy) by the prices of various 
factors of production and by their 
respective productivities. However, 
government planners in a socialist 
economy face great difficulty in that 
the prices of the factors of produc- 
tion which ought to guide them to 
the right decisions must also be set 
by these same (or other) govern- 
ment officials (rather than being de- 
termined by the interplay of free 
market forces as in the free enter- 
prise economy) and are, therefore, 
less likely to be accurate reflections 
of the true costs of various factors 
of production. 


Goods and services will be pro- 
duced in a socialist economy—as in 
a free enterprise economy—for 
those willing and able to pay for 
them. Ability on the part of an in- 
dividual consumer to command 
goods depends primarily upon the 
prices of the various goods available 
and upon the income of the individ- 
ual consumer. However, a funda- 
mental difference between the two 
economies arises from the fact that 
in a socialist economy, both the 
prices of goods and the incomes of 
individual consumers are determined 
by government officials whereas, in 
a free enterprise economy, free 
market forces determine such prices 
and incomes. In establishing in- 
comes for individuals, government 
officials in a socialist economy may 
be guided by one or more of several 
criteria, such as ‘equality, individual 
need, or the estimated relative value 
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of the services contributed to pro- 
duction by the individual. 

Willingness on the part of an 
individual consumer to purchase 
goods depends once again, in a so- 
cialist economy, upon the prices of 
the various available goods and upon 
their respective abilities to satisfy 
human wants. 


(ce) The marginal revenue prod- 
uct of a factor of production is the 
addition to total revenue which re- 
sults from the employment of the 
last unit of that factor of production. 
As a business firm increases the em- 
ployment of any one factor of pro- 
duction, holding constant the quan- 
tities of all other factors of produc- 
tion employed, the marginal-revenue 
product of the varying factor of pro- 
duction will tend to diminish because 
of (1) the decline in its marginal- 
physical product (i.e. the addition to 
total product resulting from the em- 
ployment of the last unit of a factor 
of production) as each unit of the 
varying factor of production cooper- 
ates with fewer units of the constant 
factors, and (2) the decline in mar- 
ginal revenue which results from the 
fact that normally a larger output 
can only be sold at a lower price. 
(If the goods produced with the aid 
of the factor of production is sold 
under conditions of pure competi- 
tion, marginal revenue remains con- 
stant. ) 


A business firm wishing to maxi- 
mize profits will increase the em- 
ployment of any and all factors of 
production to the level at which the 
marginal-revenue product of each 
factor of production just equals the 
price which must be paid for the fac- 
tor of production. Stopping short of 
this level of equality will lead to fail- 
ure to maximize profits since the 
firm could increase its profits by 
employing more units of any factor 
of production whose price (addi- 
tion to total cost) was less than its 
marginal-revenue product (addition 
to total revenue). Similarly, a firm 
will fail in its attempt to maximize 
profits if it carries the employment 
of any factor of production beyond 
the level at which factor-price and 
marginal-revenue product equal one 
another. In this latter case, the 
firm would be employing units of a 
factor of production the price 
of which exceeds the marginal reve- 
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nue product attributable to these ad- 
ditional units. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Explain the factors which 


might cause a substantial outflow 
of gold from a country, such as 
the outflow which the United 
States experienced during 1958. 


(b) Among the theories which 


have been advanced as explana- 
tions of the current inflation in 


the United States are (1) the 


wage-push theory and (2) the de- 
mand-pull theory. Explain the 
economic reasoning underlying 
each of these theories as to the 
cause of inflation. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) A country experiences an 
outflow of gold when the credit items 
in its balance of international pay- 
ments (excepting, of course, the out- 
flow of gold) are less, in the ag- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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gregate, than the debit items. 
Among the credit items are mer- 
chandise exports, services rendered 
by the country to foreigners, income 
on investments in foreign countries, 
gifts made by foreign citizens or 
governments to the country, and 
investments made by foreigners in 
the country. Among the debit items 
in its balance of international pay- 
ments are a country’s merchandise 
imports, services rendered by the 
rest of the world to the country, in- 
come earned by the rest of the 
world on investments in the country, 
gifts made by citizens or the gov- 
ernment of the country to foreigners, 
and investments made by the citi- 
zens or government of the country 
abroad. 

Any one or several of the follow- 
ing factors might be responsible for 
a country’s balance of international 
payments to show an excess of debit 
items (other than the outflow of 
gold) : 

A country’s general level of prices 
may be high in relation to the level 
of prices prevailing in other parts 
of the world. Thus, citizens of the 
country having higher prices will 
be induced to buy abroad in rela- 
tively large quantities while the rest 
of the world will be discouraged 
from buying in this country. 

Foreign countries may have de- 
valued their currencies recently. 
Citizens of the country in question 
will, therefore, have found the pur- 
chasing power of their own money 
to have increased in countries whose 
currencies had been devalued and 
will have been encouraged to buy in 
such countries. Simultaneously, citi- 
zens of other countries whose cur- 
rencies had been devalued will have 
found the purchasing power of their 
money to have decreased abroad and, 
consequently, will have curtailed 
their purchases in the country ex- 
periencing an outflow of gold. 

Effects similar to those described 
in the two previous paragraphs may 
have resulted from recent significant 
improvements in the productivities 
of foreign economies which were not 
accompanied by comparable im- 
provements in the economy of the 
country losing gold. 

Foreign countries may be pursu- 
ing restrictive foreign trade policies, 
subjecting exports from the country 
with a net debit balance to high 


tariffs, quotas, and other restrictive 
measures. At the same time, the 
country in question may follow rela- 
tively liberal foreign trade policies, 
permitting the goods of foreign 
countries to enter more freely. 

A country may also experience 
an outflow of gold because unstable 
political or economic conditions 
within the country induce foreigners 
(and also citizens of the country) 
to withdraw their investments from 
the country to the extent possible 
by converting their holdings of liquid 
assets, such as currency, bank bal- 
ances, and other short-term debt in- 
struments into gold for shipment 
abroad. Conditions which may bring 
about such a flight of capital from a 
country include a rapidly rising level 
of prices and fear of impending de- 
valuation of the country’s currency. 


(b) (1) According to the wage- 
push theory, inflation in the United 
States results principally from the 
successful efforts of organized labor 
to raise its money wage rates at a 
faster rate than its productivity. 
Since labor costs are a major com- 
ponent of total costs of production, 
increased labor costs per unit of out- 
put (which higher money wage rates 
unmatched by proportional increases 
in the productivity of labor signify) 
are initially responsible for an in- 
crease in the total cost of production 
in those industries, such as coal, 
steel, automobiles, and transporta- 
tion (to mention only a few) whose 
employees belong to trade unions. 
Industries so affected react to higher 
costs of production by raising the 
prices of their products, a course of 
action they feel free to pursue since 
such price raising is industry-wide 
and since customers have little choice 
but to accept the higher prices. Once 
begun, this movement toward higher 
prices, stimulated originally by an 
increase in the costs of organized 
labor, spreads rapidly throughout 
the economy as other wage earners 
demand and obtain higher money 
wage rates in an effort to maintain 
their “real” income. 

(2) The demand-pull theory 
maintains that inflation is caused 
by the fact that aggregate demand in 
the economy, consisting of personal 
consumption expenditures, invest- 
ment expenditures, and government 
expenditures for goods and services, 
is increasing more rapidly than the 
economy’s ability to supply goods 

(Continued on page 60) 
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and services. Whenever aggregate 
demand increases more rapidly than 
aggregate supply in real terms (i.e. 
measured in constant dollars), equi- 
librium between aggregate demand 
and supply can be maintained only 
by-an increase in prices. 

Numerous reasons may account 
for the fast rate of growth in ag- 
gregate demand relative to the 
economy’s ability to satisfy that de- 
mand. For example, consumers may 
be encouraged to spend a larger part 
of their income (and hence to save 
less) by a feeling of security with re- 
gard to future employment and in- 
come ; or by an expectation of rising 
prices of consumer goods; or the rel- 
atively easy terms upon which con- 
sumer credit is obtainable; or even 
by a rapid increase in the population. 
Business may be encouraged to ex- 
pand its stock of plant, equipment, 
and imventories by prospects of 
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higher returns of output, high levels 
of consumer spending, and signifi- 
cant scientific and technological 
progress—and by prospects of low 
interest rates upon which money 
may be secured. Finally, govern- 
ment expenditures may be increas- 
ing because of greater defense re- 
quirements and because of the in- 
creasing needs of a rapidly growing 
population. 


QUESTION 3 

(a and b) The economic well- 
being of the American people is 
due in large measure to the sav- 
ings habits of past and present 
generations. However, econo- 
mists point out that an attempt 
on the part of individuals to in- 
crease their savings may not re- 
sult in an increase in aggregate 
savings. 

(1) Explain why “the economic 
well-being of the American peo- 
ple is due in large measure to 
the savings habits of past and 
present generations.” 

(2) Explain carefully why an 
attempt on the part of individ- 
uals to increase their savings 
may not result in an increase in 
aggregate savings. 

(c) The price-earnings ratio 
is one of the ratios referred to 
by analysts in evaluating the rel- 
ative attractiveness of different 
common stocks. Outline the ba- 
sic factors that might cause the 
price-earnings ratio of the com- 
mon stock of Company “A” to 
be higher than that of the com- 
mon stock of Company “B.” 


Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) (1) The economic 
well-being of the American people 
requires the production of the great- 
est possible quantity of those goods 
and services which are capable of 
satisfying the wants of Americans. 
Maximum production, in turn, re- 
quires the availability as well as the 
full and most efficient employment of 
the largest possible quantity of pro- 
ductive resources. Among the pro- 
ductive resources which the Ameri- 
can economy must possess in large 
quantities in order to achieve the 
economic well-being of the American 
people, are capital resources, such as 
plants, office buildings, railroads, 
machines, and tools. 








The saving habits of past and 
present generations have contributed 
significantly to the well-being of the 
American people because saving, 
which is the willingness on the part 
of the people to consume less than 
current output, makes possible the 
investment of income in excess of 
consumption in capital formation. 

(2) An attempt on the part of 
individuals to save a larger propor- 
tion of any given amount of income 
means that personal consumption ex- 
penditures in the economy are re- 
duced. Unless the reduction in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures is 
offset by an increase in investment 
or government expenditures (which 
is most unlikely in the case of in- 
vestment expenditures since busi- 
nessmen’s decisions to expand are 
strongly influenced by the current 
level of consumer expenditures), ag- 
gregate demand, and thus income, 
output, and employment in the econ- 
omy will also decline. Since lower 
levels of income, output, and em- 
ployment normally are accompanied 
by lower levels of savings, an at- 
tempt on the part of individuals to 
save more may actually lead to a 
decline in aggregate savings. 

Failure on the part of actual ag- 
gregate savings to increase in re- 
sponse to an attempt on the part 
of individuals to save more may also 
be explained in the following man- 
ner: Since aggregate savings and in- 
vestment in the economy must be 
equal at all times (assuming the gov- 
ernment’s expenditures and revenues 
balance), an attempt on the part of 
individuals to save a larger propor- 
tion of any given amount of income 
means that the savings necessary to 
offset a given amount of investment 
will be generated by a_ smaller 
amount of income than prevailed be- 
fore the attempt to increase savings 
took place. If the level of invest- 
ment in the economy is wholly in- 
dependent of the level of income, 
ie. if investment expenditures are 
the same no matter what the level of 
income, then an attempt on the part 
of individuals to increase their sav- 
ings will lead merely to a decline 
in income but to no change in ag- 
gregate savings. It is more likely, 
however, that investment does de- 
pend to a certain extent upon the 
level of current income (i.e. a lower 
level of income will induce a decline 
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in investment). Therefore, any at- 
tempt on the part of individuals to 
increase their savings will lead not 
only to a decline in income but also 
to a decline in aggregate savings. 


(c) All the factors that would 
motivate investors to pay more for 
each dollar of current earnings per 
share of company “A” than for each 
dollar of current earnings per share 
of Company “B” would be important 
in explaining why the price earn- 
ings ratio of the common stock of 
Company “A” would be higher than 
that of Company “B.” Perhaps the 
most important factor would be the 
expectation on the part of investors 
that there will be a relatively greater 
increase in the future earnings for 
Company “A” than for Company 
“B,” or, conversely, the expectation 
that there will be a greater relative 
decline in the earnings for Company 
“B” than for Company “A.” 

Second, the outlook for the in- 
dustry in which Company “A” is 
operating may be more favorable 
than that for the industry in which 
Company “B” is operating. Com- 
pany “A” may be in a dynamic and 
important “growth” industry such 
as chemicals or atomic power. Com- 
pany “B” may be a declining indus- 
try such as the railroads. 

The relative positions of the two 
companies in their respective in- 
dustries, or perhaps even in the same 
industry, might help explain the di- 
vergence between the prices inves- 
tors are willing to pay per dollar of 
earnings. Company “A” may be a 
“growth” company in its industry, 
whereas Company “B” may be a 
“declining” company. A “growth” 
company, in general, is one which 
gives considerable attention to the 
development of new research pro- 
grams, new and successful products, 
and efficient and effective methods 
of merchandising. On the contrary, 
Company “B” might be in a rela- 
tively stable or declining position. 

Company “A” may be known to 
have superior management which 
has succeeded in improving the 
profit outlook for the company. 
Company “B” may be known to 
have management which is lacking 
in vision, progressive thinking, and 
imagination. Company “A” may 
have a more aggressive research 
program which would indicate that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the future growth and profitability 
of the company are more promising 
than that of Company “B.” 

Company “A” may be in an in- 
dustry which has demonstrated 
greater stability of earnings over the 
years than the industry in which 
Company “B” is operating. For 
example, Company “A” may be a 
public utility, whereas Company “B”’ 
may be a machine tool manufacturer. 
It may be that the two companies 
are in the same industry but that 
Company “A” has demonstrated 
greater stability of earnings than has 
Company “B.” Investors, of course, 
are willing to pay more per dollar 
of current earnings when these earn- 
ings are fairly stable than they are 
willing to pay for the earnings of a 
company characterized by unstable 
earnings. 

Investors are sometimes willing 
to pay more per dollar of earnings 
in a company in which the earnings 
are being liberally distributed to 


stockholders through dividends. On 
the other hand, some investors for 
tax reasons might prefer to pay more 
per dollar of earnings if those earn- 
ings are being invested in the com- 
pany to provide for future growth. 

It is possible that speculators have 
bid up the market price of the com- 
mon stock of Company “A” as a 
result of favorable reports or rumors 
of expected developments in the 
company which would increase the 
future profitability of Company “A.” 
Likewise, rumors of adverse devel- 
opments which are about to con- 
front Company “B” may depress the 
price which investors are willing to 
pay per dollar of earnings of Com- 
pany “B.” 

Government regulation or the 
threat of government regulation of 
the industry of which Company “B” 
is a part would tend to depress the 
price that investors are willing to 
pay per dollar of current earnings 
for common stock of Company “B.”’ 


It is possible that Company “B” 


has substantial property interests 
abroad in a country where consicer- 
able political and social unrest exists, 
Uncertainty, with regard to the se- 
curity of foreign property holdings, 
may depress the price that investors 
are willing to pay per dollar of 
earnings for stock of Company ‘B.” 

Investors and speculators may 
have “cornered” the existing supply 
of outstanding stock of Company 
“A.” If there has been a substantial 
short interest in the stock of Com- 


pany “A,” the existence of the 
“corner” may have forced the 
“bears” to pay extremely high 


prices to cover their short sales. 


This part of C.L.U. Questions and 
Answers will be continued in the 
September issue. 





Bound copies of all 5 parts of 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers are 
available from the American College 
of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., price $1.50. 
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Mig Developments 


Functions of the Council 


ARTHUR M. BROWNING 
Chairman 
Health Insurance Council 


VHE HEALTH INSURANCE Coun- 
1 cil, which is now in its four- 
teenth year, is a federation of eight 
insurance associations representing 
insurers that underwrite in excess 
of 90% of the health insurance pre- 
miums written by insurance com- 
panies. The council does not make 
legislative policy nor does it en- 
gage in legislative controversy. Its 
purpose is to serve as a medium for 
interpreting the health insurance 
business to those special segments 
of the public, the doctors and hos- 
pitals, who are purveyors of health 
care services. It seeks to define the 
problems in which doctors, hospitals 
and insurers have a common interest 
and assist in their solution. 


Analyze Issues 


I believe it is safe to say that the 
medical care field will never be with- 
out its problems. But that is so with 
anything that is vital and important 
and therein lies our challenge con- 
tinually to take steps to analyze and 
solve not only the current issues but 
those that will inevitably arise in 
the future. 

While we are all aware of the 
many current problems associated 
with medical care we should not be 
unmindful of past problems on which 
we have made substantial progress, 
which progress can be the basis for 
confidence in our ability to solve cur- 
rent and future problems. 

Recognizing the fact that doctors 
and hospitals were burdened with 
an enormous amount of paper work, 
the Health Insurance Council, work- 
ing with the American Medical As- 
sociation and American Hospital As- 
sociation, undertook the task of 
simplifying the many and complex 
claim forms, from the companies 
writing health insurance, which 
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providers of medical services are 
called upon to complete. After in- 
tensive research was conducted, 
forms for physicians and hospitals, 
covering group and individual acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, were 
devised in 1953. The attending 
physician’s statements have been en- 
dorsed by the council on medical 
services of the American Medical 
Association, and the hospital forms 
recommended for use by the board 
of trustees of the American Hospital 
Association. 

These forms have also been 
adopted by many state and _ local 
medical and hospital organizations. 
Insurers underwriting 80% of the 
group insurance and a majority of 
individual coverage are now using 
them. The health insurance business 
i$ continuing to study ways to im- 
plement further the simplified claim 
form program. As a result of doc- 
tors’ requests for a single claim state- 
ment for both individual and group 
insurance, an all-purpose health in- 
surance claim form was recently de- 
vised. 

The direct result of devising uni- 
form claim forms benefited not only 
the doctors and hospitals but also 
individuals insured under group and 
individual policies. 


Admissions to Hospitals 


Some years ago we were faced 
with the problem of providing a 
more efficient method for insured 
individuals to enter hospitals with- 
out the necessity of a cash down pay- 
ment. This became more pressing 
because of the advantages to holders 
of Blue Cross cards. As a result of 
the cooperation between the Health 
Insurance Council, hospitals and 
hospital groups, the Group Hospital 
Admissions Plan was devised in 
1948, under which employees and 
their dependents covered by group 
hospital expense insurance can con- 


vert their insurance benefits into 
credit against their hospital bills. 
In 1948 this program was operating 
in forty states, and in 1952 was 
further extended for nationwide use. 
Because some of the individual plans 
have not been as successful as had 
been hoped, the program is being 
revised and a survey is being made 
to ascertain company and hospital 
reaction to such revision. 

It is apparent that the use of 
these admission forms has been of 


great benefit to group certificate 
holders. Furthermore, it has en- 


couraged mutual understanding and 
has contributed materially to co- 
operation through which common 
problems may be approached and 
eventually overcome. 


Data on Coverage 


One of the basic needs in any 
appraisal of the job being done by 
voluntary health insurance and the 
advantages of that form of protection 
over compulsory government pro- 
grams is meaningful and reliable 
statistics. The annual publication of 
the Health Insurance Council, en- 
titled The Extent of Voluntary 
Health Insurance Coverage, con- 
taining statistics gathered in a na- 
tionwide survey, has become the 
cornerstone of information of this 
character. It is recognized as an 
authority by many private research 
organizations, labor and manage- 
ment, press, government and other 
groups. 

Not to be overlooked is the ex- 
pansion in distribution and the im- 
provement in format that has oc- 
curred since the publication first 
was issued in 1947. When the 13th 
Annual Survey was released late in 
1959 the advance distribution of 
420,000 copies within the industry 
and interested groups represented 
a three-fold increase in publication 
over the previous year. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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An example of the usefulness and 
timeliness of statistics, although 
credit here must go to the Health 
Insurance Association of America, 
is the recent figures on the percent- 
age of the aged covered by voluntary 
plans. Against a background of 39% 
in 1957 and 43% in 1958 we were 
able to produce a sound and well 
supported 49% for early 1960. This 
occurred in the midst of the con- 
troversy over medical care of the 
aged when such information was 
sorely needed. 


Additional Area of Study 


There is one additional area of 
study that recently came to my at- 
tention with reference to this ques- 
tion of the aged. We know that 2.4 
million aged are eligible for medical 
care under the old age assistance 
program that involved an annual 
expenditure of 258 million dollars in 
1957. But states, counties and 
muncipalities spent the larger 
amount of 295 million dollars that 
year for hospital care of the aged, 
according to Secretary Fleming. 
However, we do not know how 
many people benefited from that ex- 
penditure. If we could produce a 
figure of a few hundred thousand 
for this group we could show that 
only one quarter of the present aged 
need some form of health protection. 


Channels of Communication 


Since its inception in 1946 the 
Health Insurance Council has con- 
ducted an ever-broadening program 
of information and technical assist- 
ance to the providers of medical 
services. The central committee, 
composed of the officers of the coun- 
cil, retiring chairman, the chairmen 
of the standing committees and rep- 
resentatives from each of the mem- 
ber associations, acts with full au- 
thority between meetings of the 
council. The Health Insurance 
Council program is implemented by 
five appointed standing committees 
—Hospital Relations, Medical Re- 
lations, Technical Advisory, Uni- 
form Forms and Para-Medical. In 
order to furnish technical and prac- 
tical counsel to various segments in 
the medical care field these commit- 
tees meet with many associations and 
societies and explore new contacts in 


an endeavor to establish a continu- 
ing liaison with all interested groups. 

Channels of communication have 
been established and maintained by 
these committees with national and 
state medical associations, county 
societies, medical speciality groups; 
national and state hospital associ- 
ations, metropolitan and regional 
hospital councils, related hospital 
groups; and various insurance or- 
ganizations (Claim Manager’s Coun- 
cil, A&H Underwriters Associations, 
State and Local Life Underwriters 
Associations and local Claim As- 
sociations ). 

Council representatives appear at 
many conventions and association 
meetings. As I will describe later, 
contacts of this type are also main- 
tained at the local level by the mem- 
bers of the state committees. 


Information on Developments 


. The council is ever alert to pre- 
vent and dispel misunderstandings 
in the medical care field. In order 
to further its program, the council, 
on a national level and a local level 
through the state committees, among 
other things: 

1. Distributes to doctors and hospi- 
tals pamphlets, bulletins, studies and 
other material pertinent to common 
problems. 

2. Furnishes to medical and hospi- 
tal journals information on health 
care programs and progress. 

3. Displays an exhibit at both na- 
tional and local annual meetings of 
medical societies and hospital as- 
sociations. 

A great deal is heard today about 
the increasing cost of medical care 
and the need for control. Unques- 
tionably there is much truth in this 
but it is also significant that the 
recent publication of the Health 
Insurance Institute, entitled Source 
Book of Health Insurance Data 
1959, shows that except for hospital 
expenses, the cost of medical care 
has increased no more since 1935 
than the consumer price index for 
all items. Without attempting to 
analyze the increase in hospital costs 
this parallel with the consumer price 
index would justify the suspicion 
that much of the publicity concerning 
the increased cost of medical care 
has arisen out of specific examples 
of abuses, rather than any wide- 
spread sins of the suppliers of medi- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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cal care generally—even including 
the drug manufacturers. 

Undoubtedly the problems of the 
cost and the over-utilization of medi- 
cal services will always be with us 
and the continuing efforts of all of 
us, including the Health Insurance 
Council, will be required to hold 
them within reasonable limits. We 
can suggest at least three forms 
which our efforts could take. 


Education 


Doctors, hospitals and all other 
suppliers of medical care must be 
convinced that excessive charges for 
their services or products will price 
voluntary programs out of the mar- 
ket and make nationalization inevi- 
table. Employer and union group 
policyholders must realize that the 
toleration of abuses in the name of 
employee or member relations will 
lead them directly toward govern- 
ment preemption of their benefit 
plans. 

Individual policyholders have the 
same choice of restricting abuse of 
voluntary plans or submitting to 
compulsion. Insurance companies 
themselves must choose between ef- 
fective policing of claims, even with- 
out encouragement from group poli- 
cyholders, and putting price tags on 
their plans that invite government 
intervention. 

Without pointing a finger of 
criticism at any one group, it must 
be conceded that neither grievance 
nor review committees have been as 
effective as they might have been 
in dealing with specific instances of 
medical charges believed to be exces- 
sive. Whether these committees can 
be made more effective or whether a 
new mechanism can be formed is 
a difficult question to answer. 


Way Must Be Found 


Nevertheless, some way must be 
found to determine when these 
charges are excessive and, if possible, 
some enforcement procedure should 
be developed that will assure their 
reduction. Here is a specific example 
of a problem area where some state 
committee could come up with a 
suggested solution that would justify 
a trial under its supervision. 
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Thirdly, insurers may as well take 
a critical look at themselves and the 
part they play in this program. We 
are not going to eliminate abuses 
solely through education or even 
through grievance committees. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, there 
will always be those in all groups 
who will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to profit provided by an 
unsound plan. Inadequate deduct- 
ibles and coinsurance factors, op- 
portunities for duplication of cover- 
ages and too many first dollar-last 
dollar benefits must be eliminated 
if excessive costs and over-utili- 
zations are to be controlled. 

This is not a simple or unilateral 
obligation since all of us are too fa- 
miliar with the demands of certain 
group policyholders and the pres- 
sures of competition. But the luxury 
of paying every dollar of medical ex- 
pense for a beneficiary has proven 
too expensive for even the National 


‘Health Service in England with the 


compulsion and taxing authority of 
the state to back it up. When lia- 
bility for benefits depends on such 
subjective events as the decision to 
consult a doctor or enter a hospital, 
different rules and concepts are re- 
quired than when liability is trig- 
gered by such objective events as 
death or attainment of age sixty-five. 


An Important Part 


Some of us place great faith in the 
deductibles and coinsurance of major 
medical to control costs and over 
utilization. Others place more re- 
liance on fee schedules and such 
developments as relative value stud- 
ies. In any event the Health Insur- 
ance Council can play an important 
part in informing doctors and hospi- 
tals of the rationale behind the de- 
sign of our plans, winning their 
cooperation and developing infor- 
mation on the success of our efforts. 

While the problems which are con- 
nected with health care programs 
generally and at the national level 
have been studied, great strides have 
been made to determine what can be 
done to eliminate some of the prob- 
lems occuring in specific areas and 
to establish cooperation among prac- 
ticing physicians, hospitals and insur- 
ance personnel at the local level. 
In 1957 the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil embarked on a “grass-roots” 





program, and now has state com- 
mittees operating in forty-nine st:tes 
with more than seven hundred insur- 
ance people representing more than 
one hundred and seventy companies 
serving on these committees. These 
committees are broadly representa- 
tive of the health insurance business, 
but because different problems and 
different levels of understanding are 
found among the states there is no 
fixed pattern of organization for all 
such committees. A number of these 
committees have already set up 
hospital relations, medical relations 
and regional subcommittees. 


Numerous Methods 


Numerous methods are employed 
by the committees to contact and 
communicate with doctors and hospi- 
tals in order to exchange information 
and resolve problems of mutual con- 
cern. A brief listing reveals that a 
State Committee will: 

1. Meet with associations of doctors, 
and medical society secretaries; 
hospital administrators, accountants 
and medical librarians, registered 
nurses and all para-medical groups. 
Will also appear before and partici- 
pate in meetings of these associa- 
tions. 

2. Maintain liaison with other in- 
terested insurance organizations. 

3. Make an annual visit to each 
voluntary hospital in the state. 

4. Distribute to doctors, hospitals 
and other groups, articles, studies 
and other information pertinent to 
common problems. 


Policy Information 


Most of the information which is 
needed to make national policy will 
come from these committees. They 
are in a more advantageous position, 
being at the operating level, to detect 
and appraise what might at /irst 
appear to be a minor or local issue— 
but which left unattended would 
become a major and national )ro- 
blem. 

It is my belief that these commuit- 
tees are the pulse, not only of the 
Health Insurance Council, but of ‘he 
health insurance business generally. 
Each individual serving on_ these 
committees and their companies 
should realize that by working on 
the local scene with doctors and 
hospitals the greatest amount of pro- 
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gress can be made towards discov- 
ering and solving problems of com- 
mon concern. 

\Vhile the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil does not concern itself with legis- 
lation, the interest of all of us has 
been focused upon the Forand Bill 
and related legislation in Congress. 
Whether or not some kind of federal 
pla: for the medical care of the aged 
is enacted this year and irrespective 
of the form it may take, the role of 
the Health Insurance Council in the 
future should be even greater than 
it has been in the past. 

If no such legislation is enacted 
this year, the race between voluntary 
plans and some federal plan for the 
aged during the next two years will 
make the four-minute mile appear to 
be a leisurely stroll. The job of 
covering the remaining aged, which 
otherwise might proceed over a pe- 
riod of years, may have to be done 
almost instantaneously. A crash pro- 
gram to end all crash programs may 
prove to be the only way to defeat the 
forces of collectivism. The Health 
Insurance Council could play a vital 
role in eliminating the obstacles and 
providing a fast track. 


Task of Containment 


On the other hand, if some type 
of federal legislative program is en- 
acted by Congress, the health insur- 
ance industry and the medical pro- 
fession will then be faced with the 
task of containment. Every increase 
in such a government program and 
every loss by voluntary insurance, 
whether limited to the aged or re- 
presenting an intrusion into the 
younger ages, will make the nation- 
alization of medicine and insurance 
that much more certain and that 
much closer. 

The Health Insurance Council 
must remain alert to every oppor- 
tunity to promote the soundness, 
effectiveness and the acceptance of 
private medicine and _ voluntary 
health insurance. 

Let’s recognize the progress we 
have made and the effectiveness of 
the role played by the Health Insur- 
ance Council. But even more, let 
us face up to the challenge of the 
future and make the Council the 
most effective weapon possible in 
our battle to preserve a way of life 
which we value and believe in. 
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Tt doesn’t take much to remind you 
of why you want peace. You know it 
in your heart every time you look at 
your daughter. You know we must 
keep the peace. 

But knowing isn’t enough. It takes 
doing. Fortunately there is some- 
thing you can do. 

Peace costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. Money 


for science and education to help 
make ge lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help keep 
our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

Think it over. Are you buying as 
many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation, 
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INSURANCE TERMINOLOGY 


THE ACTIVATION of three more 
terminology committees and _ the 
chairmen of each have been an- 


nounced by Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
president, American College of Life 
Underwriters and chairman of the 
parent Commission on Insurance 
Terminology of the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 
Insurance. 


The committees, approved by the 
executive board of AAUTI with an 
appropriation for expenses for each, 
and chairmen are: General Insur- 


ance Terminology (terms common 
to all lines), Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Plympton, Mass.; Life Insurance 
Terminology, S. S. Huebner, presi- 
dent emeritus, American College; 
Property Insurance Terminology, 
John S. Bickley, University of 
Texas, 2nd_ vice president of 
AAUTI. Chairmen will select their 
own committee members. 

Other committees, already acti- 
vated, are Health Insurance, E. J. 
Faulkner, president, Woodmen Ac- 
cident & Life, chairman; and Pen- 
sion & Profit-Sharing, Dan McGill, 
University of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man. 
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new 





publications 


Handbook of Successful Sales Meet- 
ings by Bill N. Newman, Agency 
Director for the Security American 
Life Insurance Co. of Tennessee. 


This book tells how to arrange 
and conduct sales meetings of all 
types and sizes from a small con- 
ference to a huge convention. The 
chapter headings, among which are 
included, How to Plan Your Sales 
Meetings, How to Build Your 
Meetings Around a Central Theme, 
How to Use Audio-Visual Effec- 
tively, How to Emcee a Sales Meet- 
ing, How to Organize a Speech, 
How to Put Humor Into a Speech 
and How to publicize Your Sales 
Meetings, give a reasonable idea of 
the material included in the book. 
It is a Book of the Month in the 
Prentice-Hall Sales Executive Book 
Club. 


272 pps: $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


The Proceedings of the Conference 
of Actuaries in Public Practice— 
Volume IX. 


This volume contains the papers 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the Conference held in Chicago in 
October, 1959. They were prepared 
by members of the Conference, by 
representatives of the institutions af- 
filiated with the Conference and by 
other persons and actuaries not 
members of the Conference in fields 
of endeavor with problems in com- 
mon with those of the Conference 
membership. 

Many of the papers are principally 
presented in non-technical language 
in order to give the layman an un- 
derstanding of the actuary’s views, 
and the views of specialists in other 
related fields, on the subject dis- 
cussed and to acquaint him with the 
respective contributions that each 
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group may make to the solution of 
common problems. 

The wide variety of subjects re- 
lates to life insurance companies, 
pension funds (public, private, and 
the Society Security Fund), fra- 
ternal societies, banks and trust com- 
panies, educational institutions, and 
professional organizations. 


Volume IX $12.50 copy—sets of 
volumes I through VIII at $60. per 
set. Published by Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice, 10 
South LaSalle Street, Suite 1300, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks— 
30th Edition. 


This authoritative investor’s anal- 
ysis and guide to insurance stocks 
provides accurate and essential in- 
formation on insurance stocks. The 
Digest offers detailed exhibits on 
more than one-hundred insurance 
companies, including seventy fire- 
marine and casualty-surety com- 
panies, forty-three life insurance 
companies and several holding cor- 
porations—all carefully selected to 
include all those in which the insur- 
ance stock investor is most inter- 
ested. 

It provides authoritative analyses 
of market performance, supple- 
mented by comprehensive informa- 
tion on current activities of actively 
traded insurance stocks such as 
growth and distribution of premium 
volume, loss and expense ratios, cur- 
rent dividend rates, distribution of 
invested assets, stockholders earn- 
ings, per share values, etc. Each 
individual company factual report is 
also reinforced with historical in- 
formation including a ten year anal- 
ysis of adjusted book (liquidating) 
values, dividends, underwriting 
profits, premium reserve equity, net 
investment income, and capital gains 
and losses. All investment studies of 





leading insurance groups are pre- 
sented on a consolidated basis. 


360 pps: $20. per copy. Pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. and available at that address 
or from branch offices in Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, Los Angeles and Rich- 
mond, 


Voluntary Health Insurance in the 
United States by Rita R. Campbell 
and W. Glenn Campbell. 


The principal finding of this 
study is that private health insurance 
in the United States is well on the 
way toward the universal coverage 
of the whole population. Many of 
the conclusions are pertinent to the 
current controversy concerning a 
national health program for the aged. 

The authors describe the growth 
of private health insurance as spec- 
tacular and a “striking example of 
the unparalleled contributions that 
have been made to American life by 
voluntary and cooperative effort.” 
Criticisms of private health insurance 
are examined in detail as is the high 
cost of medical care. 


43 pps: $1.00 per copy, at lower 
prices for quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by the American Enterprise 
Association, 1012—14th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Estate Planning by Philip J. Gold- 
berg. 


Directed to the attention of the 
sophisticated layman, this book ex- 
plores the elements of security, the 
role of Social Security in estate plan- 
ning, protection through life insur- 
ance and planning a program of 
savings and investment. In two 
chapters, “Making Money You Can 
Keep” and “Making Money by Giv- 
ing it Away” the author illustrates 
how such planning tools as charita- 
ble endowment and wills and trusts 
enable one to take advantage of 
legitimate tax shelters. 


98 pps: $2.00 cloth bound; $1.00 
paper bound. Published by Oceana 
Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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JOHN E. HEALEY 
Systems Analyst 
Farrington Electronics Inc. 


HE PRODUCTION OF insurance 
S aoe due notices has been, 
for many life companies, a major 
factor in the purchase of a computer. 
The subsequent application of up- 
dating the policyholder accounts with 
payment data has remained the 
major unsolved automation problem. 
Industry growth trends and the in- 
crease of average yearly billings per 
policy demand a solution. The an- 
swer is the automation of input, and 
for over five years commercially in- 
stalled optical scanners have been 
doing what you are doing this instant 
—reading. 


Existing System 


Farrington’s systems analysts 
have had the opportunity of study- 
ing the documents and systems of 
sixteen companies planning for the 
automation of the input of premium 
due notices. It was the analysts’ task 
to apply existing hardware to the 
problem in an effort to reduce unit 
document handling costs and at the 
same time increase processing 
speeds. The existing hardware was 
proved to be applicable to the task 
of reading paper notices and . pro- 
ducing output in the desired format. 
The unique and competitive billing 
system features of the various com- 
panies will be retained without in- 
terference from the automation of 
the input. In most cases the life in- 
surance companies will also retain 
the distinctive designs of notices 
without any major changes. 

Basically, the input data problem 
appears to be the same for all life 
companies. The document that is cre- 
ated must inform the policyholder 
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Optical Scanning 


that payment is due. When payment 
is made, the data received must be 
translated to machine language and 
posted to the record. Because of 
mailing requirements and common 
usage within the industry, the pre- 
mium billing notices conveying in- 
formation are relatively uniform in 
size and content. 

In an effort to reduce costs, insur- 
ance companies have developed a 
variety of ways to handle premium 
payment notices. Two major sys- 
tems prevail in this application. The 
first system is a method of producing 
tabulating cards as a by-product of 
the printing of the paper premium 
notice. The cards may remain in 
tub files in the central billing office, 
or be released to agents or com- 
pany offices in the field. In either 
case the input card must be matched 
with the payment notice and pulled 
manually from the files. In one in- 
surance company more than twenty 
clerks are employed in this single 
function. The second system in- 
cludes methods for manually trans- 
lating the data on the paper premium 


To reduce handling costs 
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ASSOCIATION 


payment notice into a machine 
medium, and involves the familiar 
error-ridden keypunching  tech- 
niques. 

The premium due notice is an 
important communication between 
the company and the policyholder 
and composition of this document 
reflects the image and personality of 
the insurance company. Under- 
standably, much thought on the part 
of the companies has been given to 
this subject, and considerable in- 
genuity has been spent in creating a 
form with appeal, while remaining 
within the restrictions imposed by 
the printing machines. 


The Size Factor 


Another factor in the design of 
forms is the size. Most notices ex- 
amined in the Farrington study 
were between 21% inches high by 5% 
inches long, and 33% inches high by 
634 inches long. 

Last, but not least, is the con- 
sideration of the information which 
belongs on the document. Regard- 
less of the size and design of the 
document and the type of printing 
machine, the information muSt be 
understandable to the policyholder 
and arranged in a logical manner for 
all personnel who must work from 
the document as it progresses 
through the system. 

All of the documents studied fell 
within the specified size for Farring- 
ton’s standard small document feed 
which is part of the optical scanner. 
The small document feed will handle 
the following sizes of paper: 


lengt height — thickness 
Minimum 25%” a .0035” 
Maximum 84” 6” .010” 


The information to be read may 
be located anywhere on the docu- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Optical Scanning—Continued 


ment subject to the following 
specifications for this type of feed: 
a. Vertical 

(1) Reading cannot take place 
within one-quarter inch of top or 
bottom of the document and 

(2) A band comprising 30% of the 
total height of the document, and 
whose center line is the same as the 


center line of the document, is re- 
tained for feed handling. 

b. Horizontal 

A quarter inch margin must be 
left at the right and left edges of the 
document. 

There are three distinct methods 
of arranging the information to be 
read. 

(1) Up to 35 digits of numeric or 
alphanumeric intelligence can be 
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K ...and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males and Females)}—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—ond regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and D.1.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 
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SPasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 
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scanned on one line. In composing 
the data for the reading field it 
must be remembered that each space 
is the equivalent of a character and 
that punctuation symbols and float- 
ing dollar signs also fill a character 
space. All digits are spaced ten to 
the inch. Under this arrangement 
the reading field is a maximum of 
3% inches long. 

One advantage of this approach 
is that the information can be re- 
scanned as many times as necessary, 
either automatically or under opera- 
tor control. It is recognized that the 
printers creating the documents 
operate at high speed and that the 
quality of print is not perfect. In 
order to compensate for marginal 
quality of printing, the re-scan fea- 
ture can be used to process other- 
wise unreadable documents. By way 
of parenthesis, the following point 
can be made here: Because the ac- 
ceptance rate of reading turn-around 
documents is largely governed by 
the quality of print produced on the 
high speed printers, it is good prac- 
tice to develop a computer routine 
that will produce sample documents 
of the day’s printing. These docu- 
ments can then be read by the optical 
scanner to test the printing quality 
before mailing of the actual pre- 
mium notices. 

(2) If 35 characters are not suf- 
ficient, the alternative of the “double 
line read” can be used. Most of the 
specifications stated for the first 
approach still pertain. The differ- 
ence is that two lines of 3% inches 
maximum would double the infor- 
mation capacity. Since the two lines 
are single spaced, one above the 
other, they may be scanned with 
the same optical system as the single 
line approach. The “double-line 
read” requires two scans. While line 
one is being read, line two is blocked 
out electronically. While line two is 
being read, line one is blocked out. 
Both lines can be re-scanned, if <le- 
sired. Because the ‘“double-line 
read” requires two scans, the overall 
document reading rate would be 
lower. 

(3) In the event that the combina- 
tion of the number of characters to 
be read and the form requireme:its 
preclude the use of the 35-character 
single or double line method, a third 
approach called “on-the-fly” lias 
been developed. That is, the docu- 
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ment is scanned as it passes through 
the reading station of the scanner 
rather than wiile it is still in the 
input stacker. In most “on-the-fly” 
applications, all data is on one line. 
The maximum length of the line can 
be one-half inch shorter than the 
lenzth of the document. The line 
of -cannable data can be split so that 
blocks of information can occur any- 
where in the line. This approach 
offers a maximum of seventy-five 
digits of scannable information. 

‘| he optical scanner permits read- 
ing the output of most high and low 
specd printers used in the insurance 
industry. Registration is a design 
problem in the construction of out- 
put printers; however, the optical 
scaiiner permits the reading of lines 
that are out of vertical registration 
as much as a character height above 
and below the normal center line. 
The information line may also be 
out of horizontal registration by 
4 inch on either end. 


Output 


The optical scanner has the ability 
to produce output in the form re- 
quired for all the major accounting 
systems. One output device pro- 
duces tabulating cards at the rate of 
100 cards per minute using punch- 
ing equipment connected to the 
scanner. The output punch plug- 
board gives added versatility to the 
arrangement of output data. In large 
volume operations the output of the 
scanner can be magnetic tape. Far- 
rington will provide the buffer and 
compatible signals to drive the tape 
equipment used. Advantages of this 
system include increased speed, the 
ability to provide header and trial 
blocks, and the elimination of 
separate card-to-tape conversion 
equipment. A third type of out- 
put available is punched paper tape. 
With this system the tape production 
rate is sixty characters per second. 
As in the case of magnetic tape, the 
information can be recorded in a 
variety of codes and include a variety 
of emitted symbols such as end of 
line, end of document, etc. 

As in any accounting system, con- 
trol over data for machine input is 
of utmost importance. There have 
bee some interesting and logical 
developments in reading controls 
in connection with the use of the 
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STRONGEST 
MORTGAGE 
BANKER 


IN THE NATION 


and 
SURPLUS 


$2,766,864.00 
HOUSTON REAL 


ESTATE LOANS SERVICED 


Based on Ability Integrity and 
Conservative Financial Management 





$58,198,323.00 at this moment ...of which 65% are 
Conventional and 35% are Government Guaranteed. 







Not a penny’s loss { 


LET US 
SERVE YOU 


| to any investor ever! 


We know this booming area... and can give you the benefit 
of intimate on the spot knowledge . . . plus the most modern 
IBM bookkeeping. So far as Houston is concerned, it will 


pay you to put your mortgage lending in our responsible 
IN HOUSTON hands. May we send you our statement... and our proposal? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORP. 





HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Farrington optical scanner, One 
practical means used to insure the 
accuracy of reading is to have the 
computer create a check digit on the 
output billing pass. The well known 
Luhn method, or a variation of the 
nines or elevens checking systems 
may be used. The check digit is a 
part of the information to be read. 
A check digit may be used for each 
kind of data on the document or one 
check digit may be sufficient for two 
or more fields or groups of data. 


When the document returns to the 
accounting system and is read by the 
optical scanner, checking circuitry 
validates the information read. Only 
those documents that meet the check- 
ing scheme will be accepted as in- 
put into the accounting system. 
Another check on the validity of 
input data is the format control pro- 
gram which is a part of every opti- 
cal scanner. Any information which 
fails to meet the prescribed format 
(Continued on page 73) 
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DID YOU SAY... 


“AC 


Life Insurance 
§ Dollars 

Can’t Combat 
Increased 


\o-4 Cost of Living: 


“4 They can at Kansas City Life! 
\ Kansas City Life’s Exclusive Plan 


“THE ECONOMIC PROTECTOR” 


Guarantees: 


2. Increasing Yearly Death Benefits to Beneficiaries 


1. Increasing Monthly Income Benefits to Beneficiaries | 
3. Completion of Premium Payments on Insured at Age 65 


THERE IS NO OTHER PLAN LIKE IT ON THE MARKET! 


We’ve spelled out Kansas City Life’s answer to the “fixed-dollar” 
arguments in the next column. We think you'll find it interesting. 


IKAWSAS GIy IL INSURANCE 

COMPANY 
Home Office/Broadway at Armour/Kansas City, Mo. 
Represented in 41 States and the District of Columbia 


Best’s Life News 





The 


Economic Protector 
protects the bene- 
ficiaries against r/ses 
in living costs in the 
years ahead in these 
ways: 


If the insured dies be- 
fore he is 65 


Cash payment is made 
to Beneficiary. Amount 
of this payment is guar- 
anteed to Increase at the 
rate of 2'/2% of itself for 
each year between date 
of the policy and date of 
the Insured’s death. 


plus 


Monthly Income Pay- 
ments to Beneficiaries. 
Beginning when Insured 
dies before 65th birth- 
day. Payable in amounts 
guaranteed to Increase at 
the rate of 2'/2% of them- 
selves for each year be- 
tween date of policy and 
date of each payment. 
Payments continued 
until date the Insured 
would have been 65. 


If the insured lives to 
age 65 or older 


All Premiums are Paid 
at age 65. But, the 
amount of fully-paid-up 
insurance (Paid in one 
sum on death of the in- 
sured) at age 65 is also 
guaranteed to continue 
Increasing at the rate of 
2'/2% each year after the 
insured is 65 for the in- 
sured’s entire lifetime. 

AANSAS CITY LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Optical Scanning—from page 7! 


for the scannable information can 
be automatically rejected by the ma- 
chine. 

Generally speaking, the scanner 
operator receives a batch of docu- 
ments that has been assigned a batch 
number on a control document that 
also includes the batch count and the 
total amount. This batch may have 
been created by an agency, a bank, 
or within the home accounting office 
itself. 

The optical scanner is equipped 
with set switches for entering a 
batch number which will then be 
emitted to all the documents within 
the batch. Counters and accumula- 
tors are available with the reading 
system and these counts and amounts 
can be visually displayed on the 
scanner. At the end of the batch 
run, the amount can be printed on an 
attached line printer. An automatic 
heading feature allows control data 
picked up from a header document 
to be included in the output records 
resulting from reading of all subse- 
quent documents. A control symbol 
placed to the right of the scan line 
identifies a header document and 
causes up to ten digits of data read 
from the header document to be en- 
tered into a separate header storage. 
Data from the header storage is re- 
tained until replaced by data from 
a new header, or until deleted by 
use of a Clear button. Failure of a 
header document to be read results 
in a “header reject” stop. 


Tabulating Card Output 


In the case of tabulating card 
output, a lead card may be key- 
punched and placed in the output 
stack as a header card for the batch. 
The batch thus would have a lead 
card for use in either an electric ac- 
counting machine or in a card to 
tape converter operation. When the 
scanner is producing magnetic tape 
as output, the header document can 
contain the batch count and amount 
as well as the batch number. Since 
many accounting systems are used in 
premium billing, each application 
must be studied and the available 
Farrington proof equipment must be 
adapted to the individual system. 

Optical scanners are currently 
reading and recording data for oil 
companies, banks, utilities and for 
other industries with increased speed 
and accuracy and at substantial 


operational savings. The scanner 
can read the numeric or alpha- 
numeric policy number, the premium 
amount paid, the due date, and any 
other statistical data printed on the 
document. 

Two examples of optical scanning 
applications are offered by way of 
conclusion to illustrate how systems 
for handling premium payments 
vary. The two cases described also 
show how the optical scanner may 
be used to machine read incoming 
payment notices and to translate the 
native language into the machine 
language of tabulating cards, 
punched paper tape, or magnetic 
tape. 


First Example 


Case I—A mutual life insurance 
company has a central accounting 
and billing system based on the use 
of a large scale computer. Premium 
due notices are produced on a high 
speed printer as a product of com- 
puter up-dating runs. The printing 
on the document includes policy- 
holder’s name and address, premium 
due and policy status information, 
and the return mailing address for 
collection points around the coun- 
try. The document is mailed directly 
to the policyholder and he sends the 
payment and a copy of the premium 
notice to the collection point. At 
the collection point the documents 
are batched by “paid as_ billed” 
groups (97%) and by “not paid as 
billed” groups (3%) and are con- 
trolled by batch number, count, and 
amount. The batched documents, 
less deposited payments, are then 
forwarded to the central billing office 
for processing and input. This pro- 
cessing formerly included a proof 
operation and manual key punch- 
ing by eight operators and verifiers. 
After the tabulating cards are 
created they are listed and proved 
to the collection point batch con- 
trols. The cards are then collated 
and sorted with other daily input 
transactions for card to tape con- 
version as input to the computer. 

The optical scanner reads the 
“paid as billed” documents replac- 
ing the outmoded manual efforts. 
The output consists of tabulating 
cards according to the existing 
format. The scanner reads and 
punches the seven-digit policy num- 
ber, the check digit, and the seven- 

(Continued on the next page) 








Optical Scanning—Continued 


digit variable remittance amount. Set 
switches on the scanner cause the 
punching of the three-digit date of 
collection. Plugboard output wiring 
allows for seven other control digits 
to be punched into each card. The 
scanner accumulator and counters 
prove batch controls and the results 
are visually read on reading equip- 
ment displays. 

The introduction of the optical 
scanner to this system is accom- 
plished with a minimum of pro- 
cedure changes and with only minor 
forms modification. The very low 
volume of ‘not paid as billed” items 
indicates that the exception routine 
will be limited to the manual punch- 
ing of these items not suited for 
scanning. 


Case 1I1—The information to be 
read for this life company includes 
agent commission details as well as 
premium due data. As in Case I, 


billing notices are produced at a 
central point with the aid of a large 
scale computer and are printed on 
high speed printers. As a byproduct 
of the billing effort, tabulating cards 
are punched with agent commission 
and premium data. Copies of the 
printed premium notice are sent to 
the policyholder and to the various 
district offices. The tabulating cards 
are filed in tubs at the central bill- 
ing point. The policyholder makes 
his payment to the district office and 
encloses a copy of the printed notice. 
The district office manually extracts 
its copy of the premium notice, 
matching to the policyholder’s copy. 
The district office copy, under batch 
control, is forwarded to the central 
billing point where another matching 
occurs, and the tabulating card is 
manually extracted from the tub file. 
The tabulating cards enter an 
E.A.M. procedure to accomplish the 
payment of agents commissions and 
at a later time to effect the up-dating 
of policyholder premium due records. 


The introduction of the op ‘ical 
scanner to this system eliminates 
producing tabulating cards and the 
subsequent manual filing, mate! ing 
and pulling. The basic system in- 
volving the district offices has |een 
retained because of its advantages to 
the company. The district office copy 
of the printed premium notic« is 
forwarded to the central billing 
point and read with the scanner. Out- 
put is magnetic tape, and this tape 
is used to provide agent commission 
information as well as to up-date 
policyholder records. Information is 
read from two lines on the face of the 
premium notice and includes policy 
number, amount, check digits, agents 
identification, commission rates, due 
dates, and many statistical informa- 
tion codes. 


Thus, the scanner automatically 


captures the payment data created 
in the premium due application and 
completes the automation cycle of 
premium billing accounting. 


— Nothing so satisfying, so grand as a week or weekend in 
nature’s magnificent outdoors at Mountain Lake. Crisp, 
cool mountain air will make your tennis, fishing, boating, 
horseback riding, swimming, golfing, mountain climbing 
or just plain loafing the greatest you’ve ever enjoyed. Choice 
of excellent hotel accommodations or secluded rustic cottages. 


_ hotel Mountain Lake 


—--. 


Mountain Lake, Virginia 


cAmerican “Plan. ‘Reasonable rates. Open cMay 23rd through Oétober Ist, 


free 

inter Hotel 
teletype 
reservation 
service 
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Alabama: mosis the Admiral Semmes, s8iRMINGHAM the Thomas Jefferson. Washington, D. C.: the Washington. Indian: 
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Virginia: MOUNTAIN LAKE the Mounta 1 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
originate mortgages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Savings & Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been ona Fs investigated by us. Additional firms will be 


added as our local investigations in each section o 


the nation are completed; our eventual objective 


is to have all qualified firms in each area se bagi The absence of any firm's name should 


not be unfavorably construed as it may be 


not to be listed. 


ve to a number of reasons, including their decision 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 








COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 


2119—6TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 

Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLORADO 





E. S. WATTS & CO. INC. 

130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 


COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 





KASSLER & CO. 


1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 








ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DELAWAR= 





ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 

& LOAN CO. 

3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA (Continued) 


Bankers 


ILLINOIS (Continued) 





FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 


901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


11] WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 


CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Arlington, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 
Eau Gailie, Fla.; Upper Aon te Pa. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLYD. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INDIANA 





WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC, 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 

815 ISTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 


1900 BISCAYNE BLYD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


a MORTGAGE 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





IOWA 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGIA 








B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KANSAS 











ILLINOIS 


THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


ee we reine 
HA & VA MORTGAG 


COMPLETE SERVICING vacHLrr? ES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 iéth STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KENTUCKY 





WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
145 MARKET ST. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAG£S 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





FLORIDA 











BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








H. F. PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
10 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL, 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVIC: 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


LOUISIANA 


MISSOURI 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 








DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MARYLAND 


MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 











W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 

It EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NEBRASKA 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MICHIGAN 





NEW YORK 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 

220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
234 STATE STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
hio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 
319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MINNESOTA 


OHIO 





THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO = 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS I, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & 
RESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





——— 
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H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








Life News 











CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


OHIO—(Continued) 


PENNSYLVANIA (Continued 


Bankers 


TEXAS (Continued) 





WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 











JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 
3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529? WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA Approved Mortgagee 


Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete por J Facilities 


5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


4 


D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST 10TH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 
100 E. GAY STREET 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 


Spartanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TENNESSEE 


M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 

DALLAS I, TEXAS 
Negotiator oi Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 





JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 








BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 





MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 

Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubboc‘ 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











TEXAS 





FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA 

Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPAN’ 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


TEXAS (Continued) 


Bankers 


VIRGINIA (Continued) 





AMERICAN GENERAL 
WevEsTenents oer. 


©. BOX 
HOUSTON I, TEXAS 
Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 
VA yo ag aa Property Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 
Member: Mortgage ‘Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES “gard 
HOUSTON, TEXA 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & rea wienne 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established gad 
1035 NAVARRO S 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





maatS Eny MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
HURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
° ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





UTAH 





WEST VIRGINIA 





MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
“Service is our only Product" 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





HOME MORTGAGES, INC. 


1016 KANAWHA BLVD. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 





W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 





Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL’ 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











TREND TO CENTRALIZATION 


A DEFINITE TREND toward centraliz- 
ing the collection of ordinary life 
insurance premiums, in the home 
office is reported in Ordinary Pre- 
mium Collections, Special Report 
No. 40 of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. The report, just 
published, is based on information 
supplied by 181 member companies. 

The trend toward centralization 
was found to be more pronounced 
among the larger companies. The 
smaller companies, generally speak- 
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ing, have traditionally collected their 
premiums at the home office. 

Although economy was cited as 
the chief reason in a number of cases, 
other reasons advanced to explain 
the trend included better control of 
the premium collection operation, 
plans to mechanize parts of it, more 
emphasis on sales effort in field 
offices and less on routine collection 
work, and the reduction of person- 
nel problems in field offices. 

The 181 companies that con- 
tributed to the survey range in size 
from very large to very small. They 


collect premiums on more than 44 
million ordinary life and annuity 
policies each year. Premium collec- 
tions exceed 100 million annually. 

In order to present the data in the 
report more meaningfully, the com- 
panies were divided into five groups 
by the number of ordinary life and 
annuity premium-paying policies in 
force. 

Copies of Ordinary Premium 
Collections have been distributed to 
LOMA member companies. Addi- 
tional copies are available at the 


LOMA Staff Office. 
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Ass’n Notes 


American Soci of CLU: Boston Chap- 
ter officers: President, Elmer L. Demarest 
(manager, N. Y. Life); vice president, 
Joseph L. Speyer, (general agent, Berk- 
shire Life); secretary, Robert R. Cave 
(general agent, New England Life); and 
treasurer, Nicholas F. Troiano (Metro- 
politan Life). 

New York Chapter officers: President, 
Gerald D. Good, CLU, (agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assur.); vice presidents— 
executive, A. Leslie Leonard (dean, N. Y. 
School of Insurance), educational, Wilbur 
Neustein (Prudential), and public rela- 
tions, Donald L. Shepherd (Equitable Life 
of Iowa); treasurer, Alfred Cranwill (In- 
stitute of Life Insurance); and Secretary, 
Richard W. Bandfield (Home Life, N. Y.). 

Philadelphia Chapter: Joseph H. Reese, 
Jr., who is an agent with his father, 
Joseph H. Reese, Sr., (general agent, 
Penn Mutual), was elected president mak- 
ing him the youngest cLb ever elected 
head of a chapter. 


Baltimore Life Undrs.' Ass'n.: Frank J. 
Rubenstein (Equitable Life Assur.) was 
elected president. Other officers are: Ist 
vice president, Louis A. Manza, CLU, 
(Metropolitan); 2nd vice president, Rich- 
ard M. Patterson, CLU, (Mass. Mutual); 
chm. of the board, Merritt A. Birch 
(Mutual Benefit, N. J.); secretary, Helen 
C. Hottenbacher; and secretary emeritus 
and treasurer, George S. Robertson. 
Horace D. Flickinger (Prudential) is na- 
tional committeeman and Robert W. 
Kallina, CLU, (Acacia), state committee- 
man. 


Boston Life Undrs. Ass'n: Robert B. 
Whittemore (Conn. Mutual) has been in- 
stalled as president succeeding George A. 
Gallagher (Metropolitan Life). Elected 
vice presidents were Lario J. Balboni 
(Metropolitan Life) and Richard M. 
Wertheim (Acacia). 


California Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Earle 
L. Patten, CLU, Fresno manager for New 
England Life, was elected president. 


Nee JOE canoulllils GIRL-FRIDAY 
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petitive policies, we wouldn’t need this Lost 


Prospect file.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers 
elect President, Oliver R. Aspegren, 
Jr., CLU, (president, Oliver R. Aspegren 
Agency); Ist vice president, William Mc- 
Kechney (Northwestern Mutual); 2nd vice 
a Stuart A. Monroe (Mutual 

enefit); and treasurer, Sol Sackheim, 
CLU, (Great-West). 


General Agents & Life Mgrs. Ass'n of 
Boston: New officers: President, Robert 
W. Boas (John Hancock); vice president, 
John P. Meehan, CLU, (Mutual of N. Y.); 
secretary, Nino Siracusa (Phoenix Mu- 
tual); and treasurer, Paul F. Saint, CLU, 
(Home Life). 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Officers elected: 
President, Millard Bartels (chm. of ins. 
executive committee, Travelers); vice 
president, H. Lewis Rietz (executive vice 
president, Great Southern Life); secre- 
tary, R. L. Paddock (president, Time Ins.) 
and chairman, public relations committee, 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., (chm., Inter-Ocean Ins.). 


International General Agents & Mgrs. 
Ass'n of Pacific Northwest Area: Offi- 
cers elected: President, Clifford Bertram, 
CLU, (general agent, Seattle, Mutual 
Benefit Life); Ist vice president, Duncan 
J. Davidson, CLU, (manager, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Victoria, B. C.); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Delbert W. Driskell (manager, Pru- 
dential, Tacoma); secretary, Gordon 
Henderson (manager, National Life Assur., 
Vancouver); and treasurer, George F. 
Johnson (manager, Acacia Mutual, Port- 
land). 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Total 
membership has reached a record high of 
386 (54 are associate members), including 
the following: American Life & Casualty 
Ins. Co., Fargo, N. D.; Appalachian Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., Knoxville; Bankers 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Dallas; Family 
Security Ins. Co. of America, Fort Worth; 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp., Rich- 
mond; First Federated Life Ins. Co., Balti- 
more; Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Atlanta; National Old Line Ins. Co., Little 
Rock; Southern Life Ins. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; and Transwestern Life Ins. 
Co., Reno. 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 


Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 


y , - 
Pf Met: SSS 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


National Sales Executives Internat’: 
Kenneth D. Hamer, 2nd vice president of 
Pan-American Life, has become disirict 
director for section #15. 


N. Y. Chamber of Commerce: William 
P. Worthington, president of Home Life 
of N. Y., was elected to chairmanship of 
committee on insurance. 


Ohio Insurance Dept.: Sheldon L. Greene 
has been appointed warden and will be 
in charge of the enforcement section 


Portiand Group Ins. Men's Ass'n: Wall) 
Beck (N. Y. Life) was elected president 
of this newly-formed Oregon association 
with Wally Johnson (Aetna Life) as vice 
president and Norman F. Maves (Stand- 
ard Ins.) as secretary. 


Special Libraries Ass'n: Mona Martin, 
librarian of Great-West, was elected 
chairman of insurance div. for 1960-61. 


Utah Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Ralph J. Hill, 
CLU, (manager of Salt Lake City Agency 
of Beneficial Life) was elected president 
succeeding Deloy McMullin, CLU, (spe- 
cial agent, Lincoln National, Ogden). 
Others elected: Vice president, William 
E. Bradshaw, CLU, (agency supervisor, 
Occidental Life, Ogden); and secretary- 
treasurer, Sanfred W. Elieson (agency 
manager, California-Western). 


Washington State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: 
John B. Freer (agent, N. Y. Life), was 
elected president succeeding Gene Ballan- 
tyne — Life of Neb.). Other off- 
cers elected: Ist vice president, Walter J. 
Shields, CLU, (Equitable of Towa); 2nd 
vice president, Fred B. Wiley, CLU, (Oc- 
cidental Life); 3rd vice president, Guy M. 
Hawkins (Northwestern Mutual); and 
secretary-treasurer, Russell V. Gootee 
(West Coast Life). 


Policy Changes 


American United has introduced the Sen- 
tinel, a paid-up at age 65 policy endow- 
ing at age 95. Minimum for men is $10,- 


000, for women $5,000. Dividends are 
payable beginning with the first year. 


Atlantic Life is now marketing a new 
non-cancellable guaranteed renewable ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment policy. 
It provides a choice of amounts of $25,- 
000 or $50,000, both with double indem- 
nity if desired, and may be written on a 
number of classes. The initial premium 
charged is guaranteed never to change. 


Bankers National is offering a non- 
cancellable accident and sickness policy 
with guaranteed premiums to age 65. It 
is guaranteed continuable with adjustable 
premiums to age 70. Called the Impeiial, 
the contract will be the counterpart in 
the non-can field of the company’s Prcsi- 
dent commercial accident and_ sicki:css 
policy. 


Connecticut General has increased 
4%, the discount rate on premiums paid in 
advance and has liberalized its withdrawal 
rules. 


Equitable Reserve Association, Wis., !135 
a new dividend schedule for policyhold«ts. 
Interest on dividends and policy proceeds 
left on deposit will receive 314%. 
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News 


Eastern Life has a new $25,000 minimum 
Endowment at age 90 called “The Execu- 
tive Estate Builder.” 


General American has continued its divi- 
dend scale for the year beginning July 1, 
but is increasing the interest rate to 314% 
on policy dividends and on settlement 
option funds left with the company. 


Georgia International has an Assured 
Bequest Plan, designed to assist charitable 
organizations engaged in drives to secure 
capital funds. Premiums are payable for 
twenty years. Benefits of the plan include 
payment of bequests to the charity each 
year during this period. If the donor dies 
before the end of the period, the unpaid 
bequests are payable immediately to the 
selected charity. 


Guardian of New York has issued a 
blanket policy providing aviation acci- 
dental death coverage for members of the 
Airways Club, Inc. The primary objective 
of the club is to promote greater safety 
and convenience for the air traveler. Flight 
insurance is one of the additional services 
offered to the club members, and although 
similar to trip insurance now available at 
airline terminals, it will be effective for 
members whenever a trip is taken on a 
scheduled airline flight during the policy 
year, 


Interstate Life & Accident has a “Truly 
Guaranteed Insurability” rider which con- 
tains a guarantee that the premiums 
charged on the additional insurance will 
be no higher than the rates specified in 
the rider. Also, the company is now dis- 
counting advance premiums at 414%. 


Lincoln National has announced a num- 
ber of changes, including lower single 
premium immediate annuity rates, in- 
creased non-medical limits, and increased 
cash values on many policies. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced an 
increase in the income dividends payable 
for most age groups in connection with 
maturing retirement income and retire- 
ment annuity —— and for proceeds 
being paid under life income settlement 
options. The income dividend rates are 
applicable to all such policies issued since 
January 1, 1939, under which the income 
commenced on or after March 24, 1960. 


Northwestern National is issuing a triple 
accidental death benefit. 


Northwestern National is offering a self- 
completion rider for its Series A-15 invest- 
ment contract. The A-15 is a pure invest- 
ment contract involving no life insurance, 
and the completion rider guarantees that 
if the owner of the contract dies during 
the period deposits are being made, no 
further deposits are required. 


Old Line Life has new rates based on the 
1958 CSO Table. The company is using 
quantity discounts. 


Praetorian Mutual has raised its non- 
medical limit to $30,000 for persons 
through the age of 35. 

Provident Mutual has a new hospital- 
a policy guaranteed renewable for 
ife, 


Prudential has announced an addition to 
its standard guaranteed insurability rider 
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for males. The “stork option” gives a 
father term insurance automatically in 
the amount of his regular option for three 
months any time a child is born. 


Republic National has announced 
decreases in premiums for all non- 
participating permanent forms of insur- 
ance. 


Mutual, N. Y. released a new 
series of non-cancellable sickness and ac- 
cident policies on July 1. It replaces the 
present non-cancellable and commercial 
disability plans. 


State Mutual, Mass. has raised its non- 
medical limits so that at age 0 they are 
$15,000; 1-30, $25,000; 31-35, $15,000; 

40, $5,000. 


Sales 


Aetna Life Cos.: Representatives wrote 
accident-sickness insurance totaling $685,- 
000 in annualized premiums during 
record-breaking “Hoodoo Day” campaign 
Friday, May 13. 


All American Life: Reported more than 
$5,000,000 of regular life, $12,726,000 of 
group life and $243,000 annual A & S pre- 
mium for May, an all-time high sales 
record. Life insurance in force is now 
more than $167 million. 


American Mutual Life: May ordinary 
business set new records—54% gain in 
_ business and 38% gain in submitted 
usiness. New paid ordinary business for 
the first 5 months stood 48% ahead of 
same period last year. 


American National: June sales of indi- 
vidual ordinary policies amounted to 
$66,154,577, up $10,455,057 over June, 1959 
and a percentage increase of 18.7%. Total 
sales of individual ordinary for first 6 
months were $438,005,937 showing an in- 
crease of $68,012,417 (18.3%) over the $369 


million for same period of 1959. Insur- 
ance in force at end of first 4 months 
stood at $5,229,848,855, a gain for the year 
of $209,053,532 which is $90 million 
greater than the $118,994,735 gain for 
first 4 months of 1959, or 75% increase. 


Appalachian National: Sales force in 
ay produced a million dollars of busi- 
ness, its 3rd consecutive month. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
May totaled $36,400,977 (ordinary $20,- 
504,063 and group $15,896,914), bringing 
year-to-date totals to $183,596,462 (ordi- 
nary $109,284,606 and group $74,311,856). 
Total life insurance in force continued to 
rise and reached another new high at end 
of May of $3,654,010,540 yor in force 
$2,010,632,692 and group $1,643,377,848). 


Bankers National: New ordinary life in- 
surance paid-for in May was 21% above 
the amount for same month in 1959 and 
for first 5 months of 1960 totaled $27,316,- 
799, a 22%, increase over same period in 
1959. Total new business, including 
group, exceeded $65 million (up 59%). 
Total insurance in force is $638,209,896, 
an increase of $44,391,404 since the first of 
the year. 


California Life: A & S business written 
during May was the greatest on record; 
it marks an increase of more than 110% 
over May, 1959. 


Fidelity Bankers: The first six months 
showed a rise of 100% in ordinary pre- 
miums, 33% in credit life premiums and 
60% in group premiums over the same 
eriod of 1959. Total sales for the first 
alf of 1960 are 60% ahead of the cor- 
responding period in 1959. Insurance in 
force increased $85 million during first 
half year (including approximately $25 
million through merger with Southern 
Heritage) and now stands at $240 million. 


Franklin Life: Registered May sales of 
$103 million, py aga | a gain over 
same month last year of 15% 


(Continued on page 103) 
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AM SURE all of us believe in that 
B cative generality called “public 
relations.” But, at this particular 
time, I would like to suggest that 
generalized belief is not enough. It 
is important that all of us have the 
clearest possible understanding of 
what public relations can do and can- 
not do—and, most importantly, 
whose job is public relations. 

While this paper is not about the 
welfare ideas of Messrs. Forand, 
Kennedy, Morse, Humphrey, Javits, 
et al, it would be foolish not to rec- 
ognize that, in the area of health in- 
surance, we are on trial before the 
bar of public opinion. The voluntary 
health insurance industry is facing 
its greatest public relations challenge 
—and opportunity. How well, how 
often, how convincingly we tell the 
story of our accomplishments, now 
and in the future, will govern the op- 
portunities we are given to fill the 
health insurance needs of the public. 

Despite yeoman efforts by the 
Health Insurance Institute and by 
various spokesmen for the health in- 
surance industry, I think that it is 
fair to wonder whether we have got- 
ten our point across to the great 
mass of the public. The question of 
health care for the aged has become 
a political issue. There have been 
scores, perhaps hundreds of news 
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stories out of Washington on various 
proposals for Federal intervention. 
It has been impossible to get into 
each and every one of these stories 
an account of what has been accom- 
plished by private health insurance. 
As a result, our opposition has had 
considerable success in creating the 
impression that something must be 
done by the Federal government. 

‘ Almost every encroachment of 
Government into fields of private en- 
deavor has been done under the siren 
song of “Social Welfare.” The ad- 
vocates of Federal action in the 
health care field are persistent and 
persuasive. They have an _ issue 
charged with emotional impact. 

If no legislation is enacted at this 
session of Congress, we would be 
foolish to believe that the war against 
government intervention is won. On 
the other hand, if comparatively lim- 
ited legislation is enacted, you may 
be very sure that attempts will soon 
be made to broaden it, thus further 
encroaching upon the field of volun- 
tary health insurance. 


A Bigger Job to Do 


So, win or lose at this session of 
Congress, we have a bigger job to 
do, and that job is working day in 
and day out to convince the Ameri- 
can public that financing its health 
care needs is best done through the 
voluntary insurance system. 

It is important to stress the re- 
sponsibility of each individual com- 
pany with the public relations of the 


entire industry. After seeing the 
great benefits which resulted from 
the creating of the Health Insurance 
Institute, we can all agree that the 
establishment of this Institute was a 
far-reaching and invaluable step. 
But it was just a step! We cannot 
solve the public relations problems 
of an industry by the creation of an 
institute. The concerted action of 
all companies, working through the 
institute, is good and necessary. But 
it is not enough. Also needed is in- 
creased activity by hundreds of indi- 
vidual companies, promoting the sale 
of health insurance and, through 
their own channels, proclaiming its 
benefits. What one company does 
helps that company, to be sure, but 
it also helps the institute and all its 
members. 


Doing and Telling 


My youngest daughter has some- 
thing in her first grade class called 
“showing and telling.”” Perhaps we 
could define public relations as “do- 
ing and telling,” and I would put the 
accent on the former. As has been 
said so well, public relations is 90% 
doing and 10% talking. 

My next point is this. The more 
and better plans of insurance our 
companies are able to offer the pub- 
lic, the easier will be the jobs of 
the advertising and public relations 
people, and the less will be the pres- 
sure for government intervention in 
the health insurance field. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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In the A2tna Life, our advertising 
and public relations departments 
have been given a number of valuable 
tools with which to work. In the 
individual department, for example, 
we have: 

1. Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed 
Renewable policies 

2. A Paid-Up at 65 policy 

3. A Senior Citizen policy 

4. A policy for those suffering from 
cancer, heart disease, etc. 

5. Liberalized Continuance of Cov- 
erage Program 

I use our own company not as 
a model but as an illustration. Ad- 
mittedly, we have not been able to 
talk about these plans long, but we 
are thankful that we have them. We 
have been given something to talk 
about. I referred earlier to doing 
and telling. Doing must precede tel- 
ling. Doing makes telling possible. 
Many other companies could be cited 
as illustrations of the point I am get- 
ting at: Today there is a tremendous 
need for innovation and creativeness. 


Would it not be the best thing in 
the world for all of us, and for the 
public, if there were even more com- 
petition among insurance companies 
for health insurance premiums? By 
fighting each other even harder for 
business there is less chance that 
we'll have to fight a Federal agency 
for business. Should we not re- 
double our efforts to find out what 
people want, and need, before they 
start asking Washington for help? 
Is the Forand Bill an expression of 
impatience, and of the feeling that 
we are not growing as fast as we 
should for the good of the public? 


Old Custom 


Taking your case to the public is 
an old American custom. Thomas 
Jefferson was one of the first to fol- 
low it. Just as it was necessary to 
place the common sense of the sub- 
ject before people in Jefferson’s day, 
it is equally necessary today. 

How do we go about it? What do 
we do? In those cases, where we 
have done something similar to the 
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program described, I'll comment 
briefly. Obviously, not all of what 
follows is appropriate for any one 
company but if it stimulates your 
thinking, I shall have served my pur- 
pose. In telling of some of the things 
we have done in the A®tna Life, I 
don’t mean to imply that we have 
done everything we should. What 
we have done is small compared to 
the magnitude of the task, but we 
have made a start. 

First of all, a quick summary of 
what we did on the Federal legisla- 
tion affecting health insurance. We 
began with top management and se- 
cured its full backing and support. 
Our top level senior advisory com- 
mittee determined to oppose Forand- 
type legislation with an “across-the- 
board” program dfrected to our 
group, ordinary, casualty, fire and 
marine departments. 


Committee Set Up 


A working committee which in- 
cluded representatives of our actuar- 
ial, group, law and _ information 
departments was set up. This com- 
mittee coordinated all our “Forand” 
activities and was responsible for: 
(a) Several mailings to manage- 
ment level employees of information 
about health insurance and federal 
legislation. 

(b) One mailing to our twelve 
thousand employees countrywide. 
(c) Several mailings to all our 
agents—life, casualty, fire and ma- 
rine. 

(d) A mailing to our group policy- 
holders. 

(e) A mailing to eight thousand of 
our medical examiners throughout 
the country. 

(f) Talks at various club meetings. 
(g) Letters and personal visits to 
Congressmen. 

(h) Material to our stockholders. 

The materials we mailed stated the 
case for private health insurance 
urged the reader to make up his own 
mind and, because the issue was of 
importance to the country as a whole, 
to express his views to Congress. 
Many of our people did write in- 
formative, thoughtful letters to Con- 
gressmen ; and not a few of them got 
back sincerely grateful letters. To 
the best of my knowledge, we re- 
ceived only one letter from our 
people chastising us for our position. 
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News 


The insurance companies of our 
state have gotten together to form 
the Insurance Information Office of 
Connecticut. Through this office we 
published an advertisement on health 
insurance in every daily and weekly 
newspaper in the state. The adver- 
tisenent was entitled, “When You’re 
Over 65, You’re a Person, Not a 
Statistical Problem.” Also through 
this office, the companies did a tape- 
recorded documentary radio show 
on the benefits of health insurance. 
Again, background briefing sessions 
were arranged for newspaper editors 
of the state. 

Turning away from Federal legis- 
lation, our company was fortunate 
to have several new individual health 
policies to talk about. We’ve publi- 
cized these widely and with a con- 
siderable degree of success, sending 
newspaper releases to one hundred 
of our general agents around the 
country so that they can announce 
the policies locally. This helps the 
general agent and seems to give the 
paper the desired “local angle.” 

We began last month a limited 
newspaper advertising program con- 
cerning our “Senior Citizen” policy 
and hope and expect to extend it in 
the very near future to our paid-up 
at sixty-five policy. As you know, a 
great many companies have taken 
newspaper advertising to sell their 
health insurance policies and, indi- 
rectly, the idea of private health in- 
surance. Two of the leaders in this 
field, Mutual of Omaha and Conti- 
nental Casualty, have done a remark- 
ably fine job of helping themselves, 
and the industry. 


Direct Mail Aids 


We've prepared various sales pro- 
motional folders and direct mail let- 
ters ; we’ve featured health insurance 
at our conferences for group and or- 
dinary salesmen; we've plugged 
health insurance in our various com- 
pany magazines; and, in the group 
field, we’ve pushed our various 
health insurance plans for active and 
retired employees, and we've pre- 
pared a vast amount of educational 
material for employees of our group 
policyholders. 

As we look to the future, we see 
other areas open for investigation 
and study. What can be done to 
train employees and agents alike so 
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that they are better qualified to 
address local schools, clubs and 
churches as spokesmen for the vol- 
untary system and private insur- 
ance? Is the subject of health insur- 
ance adequately covered in the home 
office schools and correspondence 
courses conducted by so many com- 
panies? 

What more can be done to encour- 
age local publicity favorable to health 
insurance—for example, interviews 
with local hospital administrators on 
the number of patients having health 
insurance? Out of curiosity I 
checked with the Hartford Hospital 
to see if figures are available. They 
are. At least 75% of patients at 
Hartford Hospital have some form 
of health insurance coverage that 
the hospital knows about. The per 
cent having coverage runs higher 
because not everyone notifies the 
hospital. 

The majority of older people hav- 
ing health insurance today have it 
under group policies. What more 
can be done to publicize new group 
health cases locally? For example, 


if insurance company “X” writes a 
new group health plan on the Smith 
Manufacturing Company in Smith- 
ville, can a release be put in the local 
newspaper with the consent of the 
policyholder? In some cases, should 
the insurance company take a paid 
ad congratulating the Smith Manu- 
facturing Company? Speaking to 
stock companies, are we doing 
enough to inform our stockholders, 
of why we believe that the voluntary 
insurance system is best for them, for 
us, and for the country? What are 
we doing to communicate the stories 
of private health insurance to mil- 
lions of life insurance policyholders ? 
Would it be desirable for more of 
us to prepare special premium notice 
enclosures ? 

Are we using National Hospital 
Week as a particularly good occasion 
to tell the story of the voluntary 
systems of health insurance and med- 
ical care? Four of the Hartford com- 
panies have had particularly good 
luck with an educational program in 
newspapers and on radio and TV. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Should more of us furnish our 
group insurance policyholders with 
materials about their group health 
insurance plans which can be run in 
their company magazines? As indi- 
vidual companies, are we getting the 
most mileage out of our claims pay- 
ments ? Shouldn’t we stress our outgo 
as much, if not more, than our in- 
come? Could we not release perhaps 
more stories of our claim payments 
on a national, state and local basis? 

Before I conclude, let me point 
out one big advantage that all of 
us have: We don’t have an inert, 
uninteresting subject to deal with. 
The public is interested in how to 
pay for health care, so people will 
be interested in what we.have to 
say about health insurance. Con- 
sider these facts: Getting sick costs 
the average man, woman and child 
in this country $105 a year. Two 
out of every five families will have 
someone hospitalized this year. In 
one twelve-month period, half a mil- 
lion families had medical bills that 
exceeded their annual income. 





Is the public interested in health 


insurance? You bet it is. For many 
years we have had a subject of great 
interest and appeal to the public, but 
we have not done much about it. 
The Federal government and the 
politicians have seized upon an op- 
portunity which we failed to grasp. 

Think of what could be accom- 
plished if all the companies writing 
health insurance determined inde- 
pendently to begin an imaginative 
and resourceful campaign of public 
education. Think what would hap- 
pen if each of the 175 companies 
continuing individual policies after 
sixty-five, and each of the 120 com- 
panies issuing new policies after 
age sixty-five began to advertise in 
newspapers, on radio and television. 
What if every company publicized 
and advertised the various plans un- 
der which its group policies could 
be continued on retirement? Would 
these activities help create a more 
favorable climate of opinion? No one 
can substitute for your company in 
telling the story of health insurance. 
So, in the final analysis, responsibility 
rests with no one but you—and me. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Sap TO BE the largest voluntary 
contributory health benefits program 
in the world, the Federal employees 
health benefits program went into 
effect on June 30, when the first 
group was brought under coverage. 
The remainder of the 1,800,000 [ed- 
eral employees and their 2,200,000 
dependents were expected to be coy- 
ered sometime last week. 














UNION FUND 


THe New York Superintendent oi 
Insurance has been named liquidator 
of Local 584, the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees and Bartenders Un- 
ion Welfare Fund, which was dis- 
solved at a special term of the state 
Supreme Court in Saratoga Springs 
on June 14. 


RATE CHANGES 


AN INCREASE OF 114%% in the 
rates of the Michigan Medical 
Service (Blue Shield) has _ been 


approved by Commissioner Black- 
ford effective July 1. 
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Every county seat of 1,000 or more population is represented on a nation- 
wide basis (including Canada), together with ALL larger cities and 
hundreds of smaller towns. 
Prepared in close cooperation with the legal and claim representatives of 
insurance companies. 
Holds a Certificate of Compliance from the Standing Committee on Law 
Lists of the American Bar Association. 
Every attorney listed has represented insurance companies and has been 
carefully and thoroughly investigated. 
Important features of this work are: the classification of attorneys by 
those branches of insurance law which they are best equipped to handle; 
extensive biographical data, and a verified list of insurance company clients. 

The 1959-61) Edition contains an up-to-date and concise digest of the Insurance Laws of every State 
and all Canadian Provinces including a Tabular Section covering the following phases of insur- 
ance: Automobiles; Financial Responsibility Law; Limitation of Time for Commencement of 
Action; Negligence and Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


The book also contains complete county map of each State and all Canadian provinces. 
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E FOUND IT NECESSARY re- 
Wi veatty to review the schedule 
of medical fees we had been allowing 
our examiners and others who fur- 
nish the medical reports we need 
every day. As with about everyone 
else, we have been aware of the in- 
creasing demand for higher fees. 


Fair Fee Schedule 


Our medical director is not only 
involved with our company operation 
under a very full schedule but is an 
extremely active general practitioner. 
With his awareness of the prob- 
lems of both the insurance com- 
panies’ expenses and the need for 
adequate compensation to the medi- 
cal fraternity for its invaluable serv- 
ices, we drew up what he and I felt 
was a fair and, to be sure, an in- 
creased medical fee schedule. 

Such an increase in the proposed 
compensation for medical services 
represents a problem in ratebook 
calculations and the company’s over- 
all operating results. It was thought 
appropriate to question what other 
companies were doing about the 
Same problem. Were we to be alone 
in our selected fee schedule? And 
would we be paying too little or too 
much, according to fees paid by other 
companies which have been found to 
be acceptable to the medical people 
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PROBLEM 


MEDICAL FEES 


so important to us and to our policy- 
holders ? 

So was born this study of medical 
fees. The response to the survey was 
nothing short of amazing to me. It 
seemed that everyone was concerned 
with this increasing problem. It was 
intended that forty-two companies, 
including my own, be contacted, but 
I received forty-four replies. That 
was due to the thoughtfulness of two 
persons who not only gave me their 
own company information but also 
went out and got some others to send 
along theirs. 

The companies contacted were 
located in the north, south, east and 
west as well as some in the central 
part of the country. Included were 
large and small companies and some 
in the medium size group. There are 
also reinsurance companies who have 
furnished their own information and 
the consensus of thinking of some of 
the companies that they service. 


Some of Our Problems 


If we look at the survey results and 
comment on some of the items there, 
we may see clearly where some of 
our problems lie that should be 
looked into more carefully in the 
future. 

Most of the companies are now 
paying $10.00 for examination fees. 
That is good. The demand cannot be 
denied when it is so widespread. 
More of the companies are soon go- 
ing to pay $10.00 or expect to. I 


don't believe it can be reasonably 
avoided. If all companies doing busi- 
ness in approximately the same areas 
use the same fees and do so by rea- 
son of their own decisions, then there 
is at least a modicum of united action 
to pay reasonable examination fees. 
This may tend to discourage further 
demands for increases at least to a 
greater degree than the present sys- 
tem of each company varying the fee 
to suit its own idea of what should 
be paid without sufficient regard to 
the problems of the rest of the indus- 


try. 


Area Pressures 


Some companies may tend to give 
in to certain area pressures. I hope 
that can be avoided. One company is 
willing to consider paying $14.00 for 
examinations in Montana. But why 
should an examination in that state 
be worth even $1.00 more than in 
any other except Alaska? The 
answer seems to be pressure only. 
Perhaps the response to that is for 
no company to pay even one cent 
more in such a situation. I am un- 
der the impression that many more 
doctors want to do insurance exami- 
nations for a sure fee than is some- 
times admitted. Enlisting the in- 
terest of the field force to seek out 
such good examiners will sometimes 
do the trick if they know that there 
is no other way of getting the job 
done. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Fees—Continued attractive to me despite its years of 
use. 

As to Alaska, the situation there No doubt when the amount of in- 
seems to be somewhat different. surance applied for is a larger one 
Even though Alaska is our forty- and the fee is correspondingly larger, 
ninth state, it appears to be a more the examination is more carefully 
highly inflationary area due to its re- done and the underwriter, his medi- 
moteness and costs producing local cal director and the company can feel 
problems that most other states do more secure. But could it be whis- 
not have. tling in the dark? Will the doctor 

Graded fees according to the feel he should cooperate more fully 
special qualifications of certain medi- or will he feel that is the fee he 
cal examiners seems to be not ob- should get for all examinations any- 
jectionable as long as the grading is way because the same form with the 
not one of convenience for a par- same information requested is being 
ticular agent or broker. Graded fees used as with the smaller fees? For 
according to amounts of insurance less money, will he do a good exam- 
has some inherent hazards that pro- ination on the smaller cases ? Perhaps 
hibit its use in my opinion. As a_ any improvement in mortality on the 
matter of fact, I thought that practice larger cases may be offset and more 
had died out as unfit some ten years on the aggregate of the smaller cases. 
ago. I appear to be behind the times I personally feel that any good ex- 
but nevertheless that scheme of pay- aminer will do as good a job on an 
ment of fees does not look any more examination for a larger amount of 






























SURVEY RESULTS—BASIC SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR 
MEDICAL INFORMATION 



























Max. Min. 
Average paid paid 
aE Dee a ali ain ite cout Raa tet biadbios Cer $8.90 $15. $7. 
**Juvenile (Child's Life—Short Form Examination) ............ 5.11 10. 3. 
Juvenile (Payor Clause—Short Form Examination) ............ 5.36 10. ae 
Que GEGIORE WHINE GUUCINION ois cc cic bic Soot dseceesudecles 2.35 x E, 
Two additional urine specimens (obtained on different days) ... 4.24 10. 2. 
One additional blood pressure reading ............00ececeuees 2.63 5. 3 
CA GENE MONI IN os facia Sees hand teevice ve ceeen 2.60 5 e, 
One additional blood pressure reading and one additional urine 

TR ee, RE Rea 7 FT A 3.25 6. 2; 
Two additional blood pressure readings obtained on different days 

and one additional urine specimen ...........-.c0cceeccucece 5.12 10. 
Re-examination (limited to one or two points to be covered) .. 3.53 10. 2 
Re-examination and one additional urine specimen ............. 4.24 10. 2 
Re-examination and two additional urine specimens obtained on 

I IN 5 oe is is Bah oo bo ok ole S phe IR bbe 6.16 He. 2. 
Re-examination and one additional blood pressure reading ..... 4.51 12. a 
Re-examination and two additional blood pressure readings ob- 

SATE III I 56 ANS wile cc bch beutaewercetcben 6.43 16, z 
Re-examination and one additional pulse reading .............. 4.07 10. 2. 
X-Ray—without interpretation—(six foot chest film) ........... 9.99 15. 5. 
Electrocardiogram—without interpretation—(twelve lead) ........ 11.50 15. 5. 
ok i er en ny nee etree 5.31 15. 3. 
Glucose tolerance test (four readings—fasting, '/2, |, and 2!/ 

NET i. Sarg crite cou namie ovale he aso 2 Sec ence eee Late eeeeen 9.74 1S. 4. 
Heart chart ........... etn Re ae a eee re 4.05 10. y J 
Any other service will have a fee credited consistent with the above 

schedule and commensurate with the type of service requested .. 40 yes, 4 not answered. 
| hd Eg I Ee ee cee eee 14 ; 2. 
Attending Physician's Report (and borrowing EKG's and/or X-Rays) 4.15 5. a 
Average cost per Attending Physician's Report ................ 3.33 5. 2.49 


Number of companies paying for Attending Physicians’ Reports by: 
9 Check with request, | Cash with request, 25 Check sent later, 8 Sight draft with 
request, | not answered. 

* Of the Adult Full Examinations 19 companies pay $10; 15 pay $7.50; | pays $7; 2 pay 
$7.50 or amount billed; | pays $7.50 or $10 if requested and may go to $14 in Montana; | 
pays $7.50 or $10 if requested; | pays $7.50 to $15 with larger fees for larger amounts or 
special examiner; 2 pay $7.50 to $10 and | pays $10 to $12.50; | pays $7.50 except for $15 
in Fairbanks and $10 elsewhere in Alaska or $10 when requested elsewhere. 

** Juvenile (Child's Life-Short Form Examination)—3 did not answer; 4 do not use this. 
Juvenile (Payor Clause—Short Form Examination) —9 did not answer; 6 do not use this. 

nly a few companies mentioned special tests for reports and the fees shown were: $5 
for Kline, Kahn, Wasserman and liver function; $3 to $5 for a CBC; $5 minimum for a 
doctors diabetic or coronary report. 













insurance as for a smaller one if he 


one oF 
is paid a reasonable fee for the ing. 

amount of time it takes to do either The 

examination. If not, then he isnt a reat! 
good examiner and shouldn't be used §f ® a 
for any amount. Perhaps the partial § * ‘oti 
answer to that is more adequate in- aes 
vestigation of the doctor before ap- < es 
pointment and more adequate follow- i 
up after his appointment. Pa a 
that th 
Juvenile Cases tain an 
As to examinations used on juve- § 1" 
nile cases, four companies don’t use § 1°'¢ ‘ 
a child’s examination form. And § 5’ * 
seven companies don’t use an adult § * TS 
short form examination. Some of the | 


companies use the regular full ex- 
amination form but I am sorry to say 
that I don’t know how many. There 
seems to be a valid need for a short 
form examination in connection with 
juvenile applications and also for use 
with reinstatements and change cases 
including certain types of rate reduc- 
tion considerations. 


that w 
quoted 
on the 
billing 
and th 
tested 
make ¢ 
honor 


Most underwriters dislike seeing Cer 
the same case come across the desk § t° ali 
again and again. We do like variety. ff tell hi 
The field man wants his policy to § heist 
deliver soon. The proposed in- § not be 
sured and his beneficiary are now § sling 
anxious to know whether the pro- —f has | 
tection sold them is going to be avail- | How 
able to them. And how about that § ¢ven 
other person, the medical examiner? fused 
I wonder how he likes these letters J chanc 
and form letters asking him to see § that 1 
the proposed insured again—and § ©™p 
maybe again? And is he assured of § ‘octe 
an adequate fee? It isn’t usually his § Prom 
fault that the man’s blood pressure § ™4y' 
is up. comf 

The doctor was willing to do the W 
first examination for a reasonable § phys 
fee for his time and ability but if a sub je 
minimum amount is offered for a re- § and. 
check, that is, re-examination of § comy 
blood pressure or one or two other J tions 
points we may question, I wonde: if 
he feels that it is worth it? And 
especially does he wonder if it is 
worth it when a field man and pro- F 
posed insured may both be impaticnt, J pani 
irritated and questioning. If seems § fee ; 
that here is an area where many of is re 
us are possibly failing to be realistic. 9 atte: 
Please bear in mind that I am uot state 
now talking of a poorly done exami- J age. 
nation to start with, but instead, I am wha 
referring to a legitimate requestion- tice 
ing or reexamination or recheck of only 
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one or two points that need clarify- 
ing. 

The survey results show the 
greatly varying fee practices and it 
is evident that we have very little 
consistency in handling this, a most 
important consideration. 

There is one company that will pay 
for certain special tests, that amount 
for which they are billed—provided 
that the bill does not exceed a cer- 
tain amount. This is a practice that 
requires extreme care in its use. To 
quote a medical person, the willing- 
ness to pay a fee up to a maximum of 
a certain amount is fee-setting no 
matter what it is called. In such a 
case, I cannot imagine any charge 
that would be below the maximum 
quoted except perhaps by mistake 
on the part of the clerk doing the 
billing. That the test be made first 
and then the bill for the test be pro- 
tested by a company who failed to 
make clear the maximum fee it would 
honor, is inconceivable to me. 

Certainly there is no quicker way 
to alienate a medical source than to 
tell him after the work is done that 
he is not worthy of his hire. We can- 
not be placed in the position of hag- 
gling over the price after the test 
has been completed in good faith. 
How much better it would be to offer 
even an inadequate price and be re- 
fused the service than to take the 
chance of spoiling a medical source 
that may be very important to other 
companies right now. We know that 
doctors, just as many of us, are 
prone to generalize and all companies 
may suffer for the indiscretion of one 
company. 

We now come to the attending 
physician reports and this is one 
subject that is regularly worked over 
and probably with good reason. All 
companies answered this set of ques- 
tions, 


Fee Quoted and Paid 


First we find that most of the com- 
panies, as the Survey shows, quote a 
fee and pay the fee after the report 
is received. Seven companies ask the 
attending physician to submit his 
statement with the report. The aver- 
age cost to these companies following 
what seems to be a dangerous prac- 
tice as a wide open door policy is 
only $3.60. Six companies quote a 
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Medical Fees—Continued 


fee but pay the amount for which 
they are billed. The average cost for 
what seems to be a more conservative 
practice is $3.57. 

These figures do not have the ap- 
pearance of estimates. There is only 
a three-cent difference between these 
two practices but let’s be a little 
cautious in evaluating it. For your 
future thoughts, one company has 
been using the “submit your own 
bill” approach for a few months and 
finds partly due to 24% no charges 
that their average cost is $2.77. That 
company commented that they be- 
lieve that the usual average of no- 
charge reports with other companies 
is about 15%. Feeling that some doc- 
tors may be overlooking the point, 
they are now going to emphasize 
the fact that the doctor is invited to 
quote his fee without restrictions. As 
a result of this, that company feels 
that the average fee may go from 
$2.77 to $3.00 or higher. 

The attending physician report 
where we ask to borrow any EKG’s 
and chest X-rays is slightly in a dif- 
ferent category than the plain at- 
tending physician report. Here, 
three companies did not answer. Ten 
companies use the “submit the bill” 
approach while three companies 








quote a set fee but pay the amount 
billed. 

I must give a word of caution in 
regard to the quoted average cost of 
attending physician reports. Eleven 
companies did not answer and I 
suppose because most of them either 
do not check this point or have not 
checked it recently enough to feel it 
should be quoted. Of the other com- 
panies, eighteen of the average fees 
appear to be estimates which may or 
may not be accurate. 


Exchange of Information 


Here is a point for your serious 
consideration: More good com- 
munication and thereby exchange of 
reliable information on the experi- 
ences and practices of the various 
companies seems very much in 
order. I do not propose violating any 
law or fair trade practice or eliminat- 
ing the competitive approach. It is 
basic that each company must decide 
what course it must follow in medical 
fees practices as in any other area. 
But could not the basic information 
be exchanged between companies to 
their mutual betterment ? 

How many ways of obtaining 
quick survey results are there now? 
There are several publications that 
cover much detailed information 





furnished by several hundred com- 
panies. Would these or others care 
to try their hand at classifying medi- 









































Excuse the reminder .. . 


but we want to be 100% positive of reaching everybody! You see, we still have a few copies of the 
FLITCRAFT BIG TWO in stock. And, we'd hate to see a Best's News subscriber turned down if his 
order comes in after they're all gone! 


So please forgive us if you've already received your copies of 








THE COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


for 1960! 


But if you haven't, there's still time to get 'em if you act now! Send in your order today! Prices are 
$5.00 for single copies of THE COMPEND and $8.00 for SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . real bargains! 
And you get big discounts if you group your order with your colleagues . . . even bigger if your home 
office has made a grouping arrangement with us! 


FBliicrafé, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

















cal fee information? Could not there AL 

be a more fundamental understaid- Cc 

ing between the industry and the 

medical fraternity? I think there IN! 

can be. 
“ae ATLAD 

How many organizations do our § LW 
companies belong to and support of § —— 
the kind that might be interested in BOW 
this question of relations with the 
medical sources we all use and rely 
on? To mention a few: There are | 
the LOMA with over 375 member § | RICHI 
companies, ALC with over 270 mem- = 
bers, HIAA with over 260 members § —— 
and Institute of Life Insurance with 
over 250 members. 

Some of these organizations have AC 
already done wonders in_ working i 
with the medical people on the prob- Wintt 
lems of forms and attending phy- ? 
sician fees. But the report forms and § -——— 
attending physician fees are not the 
only problems nor are they the most 
pressing in my opinion. The ex- 
aminer is the backbone of our medi- 139 N 
cal information and as more and 
more examiners find it easier and § | _ 
easier to produce a good income for | —— 
themselves in general practice, the 
more difficult it is for us to obtain MIL 
good examinations for a reasonable 
price. 

_ 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
ACT UARIES 


Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY ' 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 





WOODWARD a FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 











A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


$42 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











MEN HONORED 


CLARENCE J. Myers, chairman and 
president of New York Life, and J. 
Raymond Berry, general counsel of 
National Board of Fire Under- 
Writers, were recently inducted into 
lota Nu Sigma, the insurance honor- 
ary society of New York Univer- 
sity. Iota Nu Sigma now has several 
chapters in universities and colleges. 

Dr. David L. Bickelhaupt, assis- 
tant professor in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, and executive 
secretary of the Griffith Foundation 
for Insurance Education at Ohio 
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State University, has been selected 
to receive the 1960 Roland D. 
Hinkle C.L.U. Institute Scholarship. 
The scholarship was established two 
years ago by the Chicago C.L.U. 
Chapter and the Chicago Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council. 


CREDIT RULES 


W. T. HocKENSMITH, commis- 
sioner of insurance of Kentucky, has 
announced rules governing the writ- 
ing of credit life insurance in that 
state. 





WOMEN LEADERS 


ARLENE WEITZEL, CLU, Chairman 
of the 1960 Women Leaders’ Round 
Table, has announced a total mem- 
bership of 301. A total of thirty- 
three First Year Qualifiers points to 
the trend of an increasing number of 
able women entering the field of life 
insurance selling. 

The minimum production is a 
paid volume of $250,000 of life in- 
surance during the prior calendar 
year, and membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS? 
you bet we have them! 


We have them at regular intervals, at places like Hershey, Pa.; 
Starved Rock, Illinois; Austin, Texas; Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
And the “graduates” are bubbling with enthusiasm. 

Here are a few comments: 


The best thing that ever happened.—Detroit 
The schools have been a real help.—F remont, Neb. 
The school has done more for me than all the individual studying 
I have ever done.—Fort Smith, Ark. 
The school rejuvenated this whole division—Mankato, Minnesota 
I learned much that has been helpful. This has been my best month. 
—Lindale, Texas 
A must for a new man.—Salt Lake City 
I found the school a tremendous help.—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Has put me on the road to financial success.—Tucson, Ariz. 
More business in the six weeks following, 
than in the previous year.—Peoria 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 


Lhe Friendly 
FRANIKILAN ILI comeany ” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over Three Billion Eigbt Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Home Office and Field 





Aetna Life: Swan T. Anderson has been 
made assistant auditor, a ition he 
now holds with Aetna Casualty and 
Standard Fire. 

John D. Faunce has been named 
manager-special services dept. and Henry 
A, Benicak appointed assistant auditor 
for Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 

Raymond H. Nicholls, CLU, has been 
named supervisor, pension trust sales. 

General agent appointments: John W. 
Toohey advanced to succeed his father, 
Frank J. Toohey (retired) at Williams- 
port, Pa.; Richard C. Eisenach succeeds 
E. W. Kayser, Jr., at El Paso, Texas; upon 
retirement of C. Gilbert Shepard (retiring 
Sept. 1) at Hartford, a new partnership 
will be formed by W. Ray Hutch, now 
general agent at Buffalo, N. Y., and Joseph 
T. McCance, CLU, who has been general 
agent at Hartford with Mr. Shepard, to 
be known as Hutch and McCance General 
Agency. Mr. Shepard will continue to be 
associated with the Hartford agency as 
general agent emeritus and in partner- 
ship with his son, Charles E. Shepard, II, 
will devote time to personal sales in the 
name of the Shepard Agency; and James 
R. Greer advanced to general agent at 
Buffalo, N. Y., replacing Mr. Hutch. 


All American Life: Chas. O. Hudson and 
McKinley Carr have been named agency 
directors for Texas-Oklahoma and south- 
em California, respectively. Appointed 
agency builders: Austin D. Chandler, for- 
merly with Home Owners Life, for south- 
ern Florida; Paul A. Derra, formerly with 
Metropolitan Life, for Indianapolis and 
central Indiana; Russell T. Follett, previ- 
ously with Harrison National Life, for 
Terre Haute and surrounding counties; 
and Lionel C. Ducharme, formerly with 
Prudential, for New Hampshire. 


American United: E. Earl Ward has been 
appointed health insurance actuary. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Named agency 
managers: Robert A. Bronner, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Edward A. Glassmyer, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; and Jerry Hoover, Lubbock, 
Texas. Glenn E. Murphy and Edmond F. 
Reynolds have been named group repre- 
sentatives at Chicago and San Francisco, 
respectively. 


Berkshire Life: J. Arthur Cope, general 
agent at Hartford, was elected superin- 
tendent of agencies and assumes duties at 
home office on Sept. 1. 

J. Edward Amirault, formerly Provi- 
dence (R. I.) manager for State Mutual, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Lawrence (Mass.) to be known as Merri- 
mack Valley (new). 


Cathoun Life: Edgar L. Seymour has been 
promoted to assistant vice president of 
combination div. 


California Life: Robert E. Whitham has 
becn employed as accident-sickness under- 
writer, 


California-Western: Martin Cherry, 


CLU, has been appointed as training con- 
sulrant. 
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Colonial Life Ins.: Resident superin- 
tendents named: Albert Whale, Los 
Angeles; Dandridge M. Gray, San Fran- 
cisco; and James H. Skelton, Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbian National: Joseph E. Harring- 
ton has been named manager of a new 
sales office at 123 William St., New York 
department headquarters of Hartford 
Group. 

Joseph A. Glandorf has been promoted 
to regional director of sales for southern 
dept. 


Conn. General: Named managers at 
brokerage agencies: Leonard J. Howell, 
Chicago; and Vincent E. Gallivan, Toledo. 
Assistant managers appointed: James S. 
Ryan for life dept. of Cravens, Dargan & 
Co., San Francisco; and Henry B. Witham, 
Jr., Philadelphia branch. 

Frank H. Hammond, Jr., and Gene A. 
Yates have been appointed brokerage con- 
sultants and Frank K. Lagemann named 
senior brokerage consultant, all at Mem- 
phis agency. Carter R. Crews has been 
made a senior brokerage consultant at 
New Orleans. 

Group pension representatives named: 
John H. Elliott, Wartford; Paul H. 
Feltrinelli, New York City; Sherman M. 
Shabsin, Chicago; and William W. Fos- 
ter, Philadelphia. 


Conn. Mutual: D. Ross Osborn, CLU, has 


been promoted to 
agencies. 

John T. Leach has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Wichita, Kan., succeeding 
O. Lynn Smith, retired. 


superintendent of 


Continental Assur.: Laurance E. Boyden, 
Jr., formerly with Conn. General as a 
senior brokerage consultant in Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of Boston 
branch office. Robert A. Neuman, for- 
merly a group representative for Life of 
N.A., has been named group district man- 
ager at Cleveland. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Alan G. Baker, for- 
merly sales promotion specialist with Mu- 
tual of N. Y., has been appointed adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 


Employers’ Life of Amer.: John Ball, for- 
merly with Pilot Life, has been appointed 
manager in Charlotte, N. C. 


Equitable Life (lowa): W. Wayne Tem- 
pleton, formerly Portland (Ore.) agency 
manager for Home Life, has been ap- 
pointed a home office assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


Farm & Home Ins.: Bruce C. Bean has 
been appointed director of life sales for 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Life: Donald H. 
Warren, formerly assistant secretary- 
assistant treasurer for Continental Amer- 
ican (Del.), has been Seen as chief 
underwriter. Dr. Daniel G. Wehner has 
been named medical director. 


Fidelity Mutual: Robert J. Kistler has 
been appointed general agent in Phila- 
delphia (new). 


General American: Charles E. Parker, 
Jr., has been appointed district group 
manager in Atlanta, Ga. 


General Insurors, Inc.: The board of di- 
rectors of this St. Louis firm and Edward 
G. Marsh, head of Case, Thomas & Marsh, 
jointly announced the formation of an 
affiliated agency to be known as General 
Insurors-Case, Thomas & Marsh Inc. 
General offices are at 4144 Lindell Blvd., 
midtown sales offices at 4120 Lindell Blvd. 
and Clayton office at 8001 Maryland Ave. 
and group, life, pension and retirement 
counseling will be placed as well as fire, 
marine, casualty and allied lines. 

John A. Harrison, who formerly had his 
own agency of Harrison & Lund at Clay- 
ton, is now an associate at the Clayton 
office. 


Ga. International: Horace Ellis, formerly 
assistant superintendent of agencies for 
Pilot Life, has been named superintendent 
of agencies. 

Frank B. Falkstein and Donald L. 
Gould, both formerly with Prudential, 
have been appointed regional directors 
of agencies for Texas (Houston). 

General agents named: John O. Dobbs, 
Columbus, and Joseph T. Massey, Macon, 
Ga.; Edwin R. Mohrmann and Thomas J. 
Gianatos, Charleston, S. C.; James J. Pear- 
son, Mobile, Ala.; Edward F. Farrell, 
Jacksonville, and Damon A. Russi, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla.; and Charles G. Adelseck, 
Harry E. Butcher and Donald L. Fulghum, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Great Southern: George A. Wilcox has 
been transferred to home office as director 
of training replacing Fred J. Stubbs, Jr., 
recently appointed regional agency direc- 
tor, central div. Manager H. Ford John- 
son has been moved to Austin to head 
up the Central Texas Agency succeeding 
Mr. Wilcox and is replaced as manager of 
East Texas Agency by Clyde J. Cruse, Jr., 
who is succeeded as assistant manager of 
Oklahoma Agency by Jess Young, Jr. 


Great-West: C. F. Dunfee, CLU, ‘has re- 
tired as branch manager at Vancouver 
and with a view to expanding that area 
his associate managers have been ap- 
ee managers of the following 

ranches: G. P. Rollo, Vancouver Georgia; 
Kenneth Thomson, CLU, Vancouver Cen- 
tral; R. C. Brown, Vancouver Pacific; and 
D. H. Scott, CLU, New Westminster. 

Branch supervisors named: W. K. Mar- 
tin, Seattle; P. E. Howland, Portland; 
L. D. Moe, Denver; and T. P. Meehan, 
Cleveland. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Miss Maryl Older- 
shaw was elected an officer with title of 
assistant secretary. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Cecil L. Cutliff, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Albert P. Durso, Gibsonia, 
and Robert P. Creegan, Waverly, Pa. 


John Hancock: Joseph W. Pearson has 

been named manager of a newly-opened 

group annuity office in Miami, Fla. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Kennesaw Life: David H. Blanchard has 
been appointed manager of new Buck- 
head agency office. 


Liberty Life: Walter Kemetick, formerly 
pias | agent at Washington, D. C., for 
Bankers Life of Neb., has been named 
manager of newly-created ordinary branch 
office in Miami. Hilliard F. Morrison has 
been advanced to manager of Washington, 
D. C., ordinary branch office, and Oscar 
O. Bailey made assistant manager of 
Kingsport (Tenn.) ordinary office. 


Managerial changes: Manager Harold 
C. Morris from Shelby, N. C., to Aiken, 
S. C.; W. J. Cantrell from staff manager 
in Spartanburg, S. C., to manager in 
Kings Mountain, N. C.; staff manager Roy 
L. Dameron from Asheboro to Charlotte, 
N. C.; and agents John D. Nettles, 
Orangeburg, S. C., and James L. Cum- 
mings, Hendersonville, N. C., to staff man- 
agers. 


Life & Casualty: District manager J. L. 
Gaddy has been moved to Nashville #1 
district replacing Bobby Reece, recently 
promoted to vice president and manager 
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of Mississippi Valley div. J. B. Aldeyson 
has been elevated to district manager in 
Pineville, Ky. 


Life of Georgia: L. Jefferson Stulce has 
been elevated to associate actuary. 


Life of North America: Samuel R. Boggs, 
II, has been appointed manager, public 
relations and advertising, for Insurance of 
N. A. Companies succeeding Frank G. 
Harrington, Jr., recently elected secretary. 
marketing. 


Lincoln Liberty: Jerry Burks, general 
agent in Lufkin, has been named field 
supervisor for east Texas and western 
Louisiana. 

Wayne S. Loyd has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of North East Texas Agency, 
the first to be established in northeast 
area. Also with the agency will be Oscar 
W. Lightfoot, Texarkana; James Hatton, 
Kilgore; Ed Mason, Tyler; Arthur Potts, 
Price; and Lloyd Shackelford and James 
H. Sims, Longview. 


Lincoln National: Promotions: William 
M. Smith, assistant vice president, for- 
merly in charge of planning dept., to a 
newly-created executive position for all 
data processing and accounting functions; 
William A. Drew to associate actuary; 
James R. Kanney from actuarial assistant 
to manager of data processing; Frank J. 
Schneider, Jr., to chief planning analyst 
and will assume direction of planning 
dept.; Carl L. Thiele to assistant manager- 
reinsurance administration; Thagrus A. 
Burns to manager, office services, and con- 
tinuing duties of purchasing agent; David 
J. Davis and Robert Slocum, assistant 
manager-office services. 

Kenneth V. Eckhart, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant controller. 

William D. Henry has been named gen- 
eral agent at Springfield, Ill. Representa- 
tives appointed to supervisory posts in re- 
spective agencies: E. Ernest Eley of W. L. 
Pool & Associates, Norfolk, Va.; Robert J. 
Saldutte of J. A. Galligher Agency, Phila- 
delphia; and Richard M. Stinson of How- 
ard D. Wright Agency, Champaign, IIl. 

A new agency has been formed in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., under the leadership of 
Connor A. Burnette, Jr., CLU. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: O. B. Haroldson 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


Manufacturers Life: Robert E. Penny, 
Jr., has been _—. brokerage man- 
ager at Miami branch office. 


Mass. Mutual: R. Nelson Blomfield has 
been named manager of personnel dept’s 
training service div. and Norman Lyons, 
manager of general accounting div. of 
group dept. N. Noble Boyajy has been 
promoted to assistant planning secretary 
and Dudley C. Carleton advanced to as- 
sistant claim secretary. 


Metropolitan Life: LaRue S. Wagens¢ller 
has been appointed 2nd vice president 
with supervision of commercial group dis- 
ability claims. Frank A. Fitton and Eugene 
PA Gallagher have been advanced to as 
sistant vice presidents. 

John H. Kavanagh has been appointed 
group field executive in New York city 
to succeed the late Capt. J. H. Jones. 
George G. MacPherson has been naied 
Chicago regional manager replacing Mr. 
Kavanagh. 
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e News 


Midland Mutual: A new agency has been 
established in Harrisburg, Pa., with Wil- 
liam G. Alford, general agent in charge. 


Minnehoma Life: Verne G. Watts has been 
named production manager for this com- 
pany and Minnehoma Insurance Co. 


Morarch Life (Mass.): New branch 
agency Offices have been opened in Hay- 
wari and Sacramento, Cal., under the 
direction of general agents Clinton L. 
Mack and Randall P. Wagaman, respec- 
tively. 


Monumental Life: Promoted to division 
manager and assigned to home office 
agency dept.: Wendell P. Hartley, Divi- 
sion #1; Edmund S. Barrett, Division #2; 
and Joseph L. Collins, Division #3. 


Mutual Benefit Life: James R. Mullard 
has been appointed general agent in 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding Charles F. 
Hawley. 


Mutual of N. Y.: John G. Kelly will be- 
come vice president and general counsel 
effective Nov. 1 succeeding Haughton Bell, 
retiring. Dr. Richard J. Lempke will be- 
come 2nd vice president and chief medical 
director effective upon retirement of Dr. 
John F. Moore, Oct. 1. William H. Mac- 
Kenzie has been appointed to director of 
field relations in sales dept. 

New managing agencies have been 
opened in Long Island with Robert A. 
Tunick, CLU, as manager at Hicksville 
and Dennis J. Murphy heading the Hunt- 
ington agency. 


Mutual Trust: Leslie Knudsen has been 
appointed general agent in Austin, Minn. 

District sales managers named: Kenneth 
Jeffers, Rochester, and Robert A. Simons, 
Duluth, Minn., both formerly associated 
with Northwestern Mutual; Patrick E. 
Higgins, Chicago area with offices at 77 
§. Wacker Dr.; and Z. Erol Smith, Jr., 
CLU, for south suburban Chicago area, 
formerly with New England Life. 


New England Life: Edmond J. Nouri 
has been named general agent in New 
York City succeeding Wheeler H. King, 
now retired due to ill health. Henry C. 
Fleisher, CLU, has been appointed agency 
manager in Albuquerque, N. M. 


North American Life Ins.: Andrew F. 
Cordischi has been promoted to regional 
agency superintendent. 


Northwestern Mutual: Jack G. Brown, 
CLU, has been advanced to superintend- 
ent of agencies. George A. Hardy has 
been appointed an officer and assumed 
new duties as an assistant counsel. 


Northwestern National: Fred Barnes, 
chief attorney in Minnesota tax dept’s in- 
heritance and gift tax div., has joined the 
pension and tax dept. as an attorney. 

Ralph Remington has been appointed 
manager of Kansas City (Mo.) agency re- 
placing John M. Darling, CLU. The St. 
Joseph district agency under Kansas City 
became an independent agency with Ted 
Phillips as manager. Walter O. Quiring 
has been named assistant manager of 
north Texas agency at Dallas and is suc- 
ceeded as district manager at Hutchinson 
(Kan.) by Melvin Howell. Arnold Hand 
has been made assistant manager of 
Minneapolis agency. 

William L. Archbold and James L. 
Peterson have been named supervisors in 
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north central div. J. Charles Watson, 
Little Rock representative, has entered the 
management training program as a super- 
visor in southwest div. at Dallas. 

Leonard M. Lowe has been appointed 
manager of a new district agency at Mc- 
Pherson, Kan., and Jack L. Farr, manager 
of a newly-established district agency at 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): William F. 
Krumm has been named to newly-created 
post of director of agencies-administration 
and Robert S. Sullivan named assistant 
director of agencies-administration. As- 
sistant vice president Stewart L. Hall, 
CLU, has been given additional duties in 
agency dept. 

Raymond H. Whitmer, formerly Chi- 
cago district manager for Equitable Life 


of N. Y., has been appointed manager of 
Evanston (Ill.) branch office. George W. 
Moyer, formerly agent with Educators Ins., 
and Thomas V. Lynch have been named 
assistant managers at Seattle and Kansas 
City (Mo.) branches, respectively. 

Promoted: Robert G. Hutchings to 
group service manager to head Cleveland 
office; Thomas D. Preville, Montreal, Can., 
to assistant regional group manager; and 
Oliver C. Rapier to senior group service 
representative at Los Angeles. 

Raymond C. Evans has been transferred 
from Los Angeles group service office to 
home office group service section. 

Assistant brokerage managers appointed: 
Jerome Adler at Cleveland, formerly with 
Equitable Life of N. Y. there; and James 


(Continued on the next page) 











A. Richards, formerly with Prudential as 
special agent, at Newark, N. J. 


Old Republic: Warren W. Rotgaber of 
the Rotgaber Insurance Agency in New 
Wilmington, Pa., and Burr K. Taylor, as- 
sociated with Fammico Corp., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., have been appointed repre- 
sentatives. 


Old Security: Robert E. Powell has been 
promoted to director of agencies and 
Frank E. Kobe advanced to claims man- 
ager. 


Pacific Mutual: Carroll B. Harthcock has 
been named office manager of Dallas area 
headquarters. Robert K. Ashoff has been 
appointed manager of Pasadena agency. 


Pacific National Life: T. C. Kallam has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies for California. 


Pan-American: Ben H. Rushing has been 
appointed general agent in Natchitoches, 
La. 


Patriot Life: New general agencies: New 
York—Kleinbaum & Smith Agency (Her- 
bert S. Kleinbaum and Benjamin Smith), 
Brooklyn, D. Lawrence Rose Agency, Long 
Beach, and Harry H. Goldschmidt Agency, 
Binghamton; and Kirsch & Goldberg 
Agency (David A. Kirsch and Paul S. 
Goldberg), Newark, .N J. 


Philadelphia, Life: Medard K. Kalick, 
formerly vice president of Crockett Mort- 
gage Co., has been appointed assistant 
manager of mortgage dept. Gerald P. 
Linette, formerly an analyst for Delaware 
Management Co., has been appointed 
security analyst. 
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Pilot Life: Robert E. Wilkes has been ap- 
pointed management assistant in man- 
agement development program. Loyd S. 
Barrett was elected assistant secretary and 
manager of policyholders’ service dept. 
Paul J. Cato has joined the newly-created 
pension dept. as manager. 


Pioneer American: John M. Harding and 
Carl H. Reynolds have been <: gpeun 
regional managers in El Paso and Long- 
view, Texas, respectively. 


Provident Mutual: A district group office 
has been opened in Rochester, N. Y., with 
Henry C. Wilson as manager. 


Prudential: Robert M. Darrow and Wade 
Errett have been promoted to assistant 
directors of planning and research in the 
planning and development dept. and 
Melvin D. Bennett, actuarial director of 
Canadian head office, has been transferred 
to Newark home office as assistant actuary. 

John W. Bieber, CLU, has been named 
manager of Golden Triangle district office 
in Pittsburgh succeeding A. J. Rudge, re- 
tired, and Donald B. Trone, CLU, ap- 
pointed manager of West Chester, Pa., 
district office replacing Paul E. Dapp, 
retired. 

Daryl C. Sprague has been advanced to 
manager of Nevada district agency suc- 
ceeding Victor C. Boyd, who was named 
manager of Salt Lake City South district 
agency in Utah. Lloyd E. Shaffer has 
been appointed sales manager-group pen- 
sions for San Francisco group office. 


Puerto Rican Life: Rubén A. Feliciano, 
formerly unit supervisor for John Han- 
cock, has been appointed director of agen- 
cies and Manuel O. Diaz, Ph.D., CLU, 
named director of education and program- 
ming. Jaime Corujo, formerly with Pilot 
Life, has been made unit manager for 
Carguas-Humacao area. 


Republic National: Glen B. Tower has 
been named manager of Oklahoma City 
branch office. 


Shenandoah Life: 4. Leslie Thornton, 
Jr., formerly group manager for Ameri- 
can Casualty, has been appointed super- 
intendent of group dept. James L. Whitt, 
CLU, has been named assistant vice presi- 
dent, ordinary agency dept. 


Southland Life: Has opened a second 
ordinary “branch” office in Dallas and 
named Jerry Thomson manager. 


Southwestern Life: Robert O. Weldon, 
CLU, Austin (Tex.) branch manager, has 
been promoted to new position of regional 
manager of Waco, Austin and San An- 
tonio territories and will continue to head 
the Austin office, while J. N. Wiley, Jr., 
Beaumont representative, was appointed 
sales supervisor for these territories with 
offices in Austin. 

Branch managers transferred: Mort D. 
Crapster from Baton Rouge to San An- 
tonio, with Baton Rouge area being di- 
rected by Winston L. Blacklock, New Or- 
leans branch manager; and Rex D. Brown 
from El Paso to Wichita Falls. Owen E. 
King has been advanced to branch man- 
ager at El Paso. 

Philip H. Shrader, CLU, has been 
named manager of Dallas agency succeed- 
ing Lloyd M. Miller, retired. Bill C. Ray 
has been advanced to manager of Denver 
territory. Joe D. Musgrove and Neal W. 
Landis have been made assistant man- 
agers in Tulsa and New Orleans, respec- 
tively. 






Kenneth C. Precise and George McCall 
have been appointed sales supervisors in 
Fort Worth and Longview, respectively, 
and Paul G. Sides promoted to group rep. 
resentative in Austin. 





























Standard Insurance: Harold F. Gicene, 
CLU, formerly an assistant general agent 
with Pacific Mutual, has been appointed 
manager for Los Angeles agency. Louis 
Palumbo, Jr., formerly agency supervisor 
for Penn Mutual, has been named man. 
ager of Salem agency (Ore.). 

Jack R. Sullivan has been appointed to 
newly-created position of internal audi. 
tor. 

































































Standard Security: Ralph K. Lindop, 
insurance consultant, has been retained 
to assist in the creation of new forms of 
health and life plans. 


Travelers Cos.: William R. Gore has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of agencies for all lines, except group, 
in Canada while William R. Keele has 
been advanced to assistant superintendent, 
special services, life-accident-health. 

H. Stuart Massie, Jr., has~been trans- 
ferred from Albany, N. Y., to Hartford 
branch office as life-accident-health man- 
ager replacing Clarence C. Cook, granted 
health leave, and is succeeded at Albany 
by James W. Lawson. 


Union Central: Walter H. Powers, for- 
merly general agent in Oklahoma City 
for Guardian Life, and J. W. Lewis, for- 
merly Security Mutual supervisor in 
Tulsa, have been appointed manager of 
branch offices in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, respectively. 


Union Mutual: James P. O’Hara, Jr., has 
been appointed manager of Miami agency. 


Union Trust: Robert M. Fox, formerly 
general agent for Occidental of Cal., has 
been appointed general agent in White 
Fish Bay, Wis. 


United American (Ga.): Promotions: 
James B. Parten, assistant vice president 
and director of agencies; George H. 
Dieter, Jr., treasurer; and Frank E. Clark, 
Jr., assistant secretary. 

Charles H. Kitchens, 
Piedmont Southern, has 
agency secretary. 


formerly with 
been named 


United States Life: General agent ap- 
pointments: Gene M. Felten, formerly 
agency manager for Pacific Mutual, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Robert F. Redfield, formerly 
with Washington National, at Oshkosh, 
Wis.; and John M. Fillmore, Jr., formerly 
with Continental Assurance, at Milford, 
N. H. 


West Coast Life: G. Ben Beal, formerly 
agency vice president of Pacific Wesiern, 
has been appointed manager at Salt ‘ake 
City. 


Western Life (Mont.).: Oscar P. Ostsom, 
Jr., formerly superintendent of agencies 
for Financial Reserve Life, has been ap- 
pointed to that position for Minneayolis 
and southern Minnesota succeeding the 
late Sheldon Beise. 


Western Travelers: Thomas P. K:mp 
has been appointed assistant treasure! 


Woodmen Accident: Ted R. Rhea, ‘or 

merly with Postal Life & Cas., has been 

srg agency manager at Hous‘on, 
exas. 
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ALL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


OIL INDUSTRIES LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Merger 


Stockholders of these companies have approved the 
merger of the Oil Industries Life into the All States 
Life on the basis of four shares of the merged company 
for each share of Oil Industries Life outstanding. The 
combined companies will have $161,099,511 of insurance 
in force and assets of $13,714,444. Capital and surplus 
will be $4,385,177 with the capital comprising 3,394,116 
shares of no par common stock. The home office will be 
in Houston, with executive offices in Dallas. The merger 
is still subject to the approval of the board of insurance 
commissioners of Texas. : 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Life Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
New Home Office 


This company has moved its home office from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee to the American Investors Building at 
Texas & Fannin Streets in Houston, Texas. The ad- 
ministrative operations of the Tennessee chartered life 
company are to be consolidated with the American In- 
vestors Life Insurance Company of Texas, which is also 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the American Investors 
Corporation. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 
New President 


Harry S. McConachie, formerly vice-president and 
superintendent of agents, has been elected president 
succeeding Dr. E. B. Mountain, who is now chairman 
of the board. Other top personnel changes included the 
following: Russell B. Reynolds, secretary, was elected 
executive vice-president and secretary, and Dr. Van C. 
Rebinson, formerly associate medical director, was pro- 
moted to medical director. 
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BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of 
Nebraska, 
NEBRASKA NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Purchases Control 


The Bankers Life has acquired 55% of the capital 
stock of the Nebraska National Life through the pur- 
chase of 1,100,000 newly issued shares of Nebraska 
National stock. The companies will continue to operate 
independently of each other. There are no contemplated 
changes in administrative personnel or the boards of 
directors. 


CENTRAL Assurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Address 


The home office of this company has been moved to 
P.O. Box 5, Far Hills Station, Dayton 19, Ohio. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 

OHIO STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


U. S. Supreme Court Denies Review 


The present and future surpluses and profits of the 
Columbus Mutual Life belong to its mutual policy- 
holders and cannot be diverted to stockholders by 
amendment of the company’s charter, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in effect by refusing to 
review a decision of the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in favor of the mutual policyholders who brought suit in 
United States District Court to nullify a charter amend- 
ment which would have changed the company’s plan for 
distribution of surplus. The Ohio State Life which 
acquired 99.54% of the mutual company’s stock, had 
attempted to amend the charter of Columbus Mutual 
Life to pave the way for its ultimate absorption by the 
Ohio State Life. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Errata 


In the 1960 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports 
on page 511, under “Growth of the Company,” the in- 
surance in force has been erroneously reported for the 
year 1959 at $1,272,494,198. This figure should be $2,- 
272,494,198. 


CUNA MUTUAL Insurance Society 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Forms Subsidiary 


This Society has formed a property and casualty sub- 
sidiary under the laws of Wisconsin with the title Cumis 
General Insurance Society, Inc. Cumis will have offices 
in the new Cuna Mutual Building in Madison. 

{Continued on the next page) 








Henry L. Timme, director of insurance industry re- 
lations for the Cuna Mutual since 1956, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant managing director, 
and he has been named to serve as assistant secretary of 
the Cumis General. 


FAMILY FUND LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Capital Changes 


This company revised its capital and sold 116,800 
shares. Early in 1960 par value was reduced from $10 to 
$1 and capital increased to 584,000 by a 100% stock 
dividend after cancellation of 800 shares of treasury 
stock. Upon completion of the most recent offering of 
1 for 5 at $9 to present stockholders and at $10.25 to the 
public, capital amounted to $700,000. 


FINANCIAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


New Vice-President 


Richard B. Morgan, formerly president of one of the 
leading insurance agencies in Florida, has been named 
vice-president of this company and will be chief adminis- 
trator of the company’s operations throughout Florida 
and other states as the company expands. 





CALIFORNIA'S 


SANTA MONICAS 


di 


and NEW TOWER 


California’s World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cant Room. Swimming pool .. . Beautiful grounds 
and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. Write William Ww. Donnelly, Gen. Mgr. 


Across the U.S.A. and in HAWAII 








CREST OF GOOD LIVING 
JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 

Senta Meaica, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR 
Sen Jose, Calif, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE Washington, D. C, Hotel RALEIGH 
Leng Beach, Collf. Hotel WILTON Hartford, Conn. Hetel BOND 
Gollup, N. M, Hotel EL RANCHO Pittsburgh, Pa, Hotel SHERWYN 
Albuquerque, N. M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, ©. Hetel SINTON 
Henolule Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Cel. Hotel PARK LANE 
CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE. 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 
World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 
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LIFECO COMPANY of America 
Seattle, Washington 


Appointed Manager 


Hugh Grogan, formerly director of sales, has been 
appointed manager of this company’s operations succeed. 
ing Kelly Waller, who has been promoted to vice- 
president in charge of sales of the General Insurance 
Company of America. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the South 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Merger 
New Executive Vice-President 


The Life Insurance Company of the South was 
merged into the Kentucky Central on a share for share 
stock exchange. This brings the insurance in force of 
Kentucky Central to approximately $200,000,000 and 
assets to nearly $27,000,000. 

Delbert Dumont, who was formerly a vice-president 
of the Union National Life Insurance Company, a mem- 
ber of the American General Group, and most recently 
vice-president and director of agencies of the North- 
eastern Life Insurance Company of New York, has been 
elected executive vice-president and managing director 
of this company. 


MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


To Sell Stock 


Midwestern United, which has owned a 50% interest 
in a contract to purchase the stock of the Carolina Life, 
is selling that interest to Ernest H. Woods, the origi- 
nator of the contract and the owner of the other 50%, at 
a profit to Midwestern United of more than $150,000 


NATIONAL COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY LIFE 


Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
Name Change 


This company has revised its title to National Execu- 
tive Life Insurance Company. 


NATIONAL EMPIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Control Acquired 


Jack C. Vaughn, Dallas financier; has acquired 51% 
of the outstanding stock of this company. Mr. Vauglin 
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has been elected chairman of the board of directors and 
four new directors have been added to the board: James 
W. Hughes, President of Sterling Motors, Inc., of Dal- 
las; Edgar A. Pledger, Jr., President of the Dallas 
County State Bank of Carrollton; Robert H. Young, 
associated with the various Vaughn interests ; and Chris 
|. Wick, Executive Vice-President of Spartan National 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Vaughn also controls the 
Spartan National Life Insurance Company and Mid- 
Tex:s Life Insurance Company. In addition, he is a 
director and stockholder of the Lexington Insurance 


Company, Boston, Mass., a large fire and casualty un- 
derwriter. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS LIFE Insurance 
Fund, New York, New York 


New Vice-Chairman 


John J. Smith, president of the East New York Sav- 
ings Bank, has been elected vice-chairman of the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund of New York succeeding 
Joseph A. Kaiser, president of The Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, who has completed his eight years as trustee, 
the maximum period fixed by the Banking law. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Progress Report 


Commissioner F. Britton McConnell of California has 
issued a progress report on liquidation proceedings of 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia (the so-called “old company”). On June 2 Com- 
missioner McConnell submitted a petition for instruc- 
tions to the Superior Court in Los Angeles regarding 
interest and tax liabilities on claims totaling $787,263.29 
paid on September 15, 1946. A request for ruling on 
federal tax questions will also be submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. According to Commis- 
sioner McConnell’s progress report, “The date for final 
settlement of legal issues and termination of liquidation 
of (the company) still remains remote and subject to 
contingencies which will affect the amount per share 
ultimately to be distributed to the stockholders.” 


SECURITY AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Memphis, Tennessee 


New President 


B. F. Biggers, president of the All States Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Texas and the Professionai 
and Business Men’s Life Insurance Company of Denver, 
has been named president of this company, succeeding 
Ben F. Burch, who will devote all his time to the acquisi- 


tion of new business for the firm. His duties will include 
the handling of acquisitions and reinsurance. 
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If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
AMERICAN is the Company for 
you! 
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FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO. 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PIONEER AMERICAN 








SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE Insurance Company 


Topeka, Kansas 
Executive Changes 


Robert Jacoby, formerly actuary, has been elected 
vice-president and Curtis F. Miller, formerly field di- 
rector of agencies, has been elected vice-president. Seth 
Kuykendall, chief underwriter and assistant secretary, 
has been elected assistant vice-president. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE Insurance Company 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Executive Appointment 
James L. Whitt, who has been serving as the com- 


pany’s director of training, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president, ordinary agency department. 


SOUTHERN EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Secretary 
Franklin C. Seford, Jr., formerly secretary of the 


National Equity Life Insurance Company until its 
merger with National Old Line Insurance Company, 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...for insurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


EM Swors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Farm Bureau Insurance 





A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


All State Insurance 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Business Men's Assurance 
Western and Southern Life Insurarce 


has been elected a director and secretary of this com. 
pany. Dr. Walter H. O’Neal has been named mecical 
director. 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stock Dividend 


A 50% stock dividend will be distributed August 15th 
to shareholders of record August Ist. This will increase 
the company’s capital to $1,050,000 comprising 105,000 
shares, par value $10 each. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


New President 


Carleton G. Lane, senior vice-president, has been 
elected president of this company succeeding Rolland E. 
Irish, who has been elected chairman of the board. 

Charles Seavey, second vice-president in charge of 
group administration, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of individual sickness and accident. 


UNITED AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Stock Dividend 


This company’s capital has been increased to $332,690 
comprising 60,000 shares Class “A,” par value $5, and 
3,269 shares Class “AA,” par value $10, by a 12% stock 
dividend on Class “A” shares. 


WEST COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Secretary 


Kenneth C. Turnley, assistant controller, has been 
elected secretary of this company succeeding William 
A. Reiche. 


WESTERN TRAVELERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


New Company 


This company, which was licensed as the Garreti In- 
surance Company April 22, 1960, has commenced \rit- 
ing business with $276,687 capital and $553,374 sur) lus. 
Edwin J. Garrett, formerly associated with Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, is chairman of the board and 
president. The company will write ordinary life on oth 
the participating and non-participating plans. Indivi:lual 
accident and health will be issued on the non-participat- 
ing plan. 
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New Directors 


American Income Life (Ind.): John J. Jemison, Jr., president 
of Jemison Investment Co., Inc.; Clement R. McCormack, 
president, Reinsurance Investment Corp.; Mark T. McKee, 
member of the executive committee of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., Lionel |. Pincus, treasurer of Namn- 
Loesser's, Inc.; Joseph H. Woodward, Il, director of 
Woodward Iron Co.; and E. Grant Fitts, partner of the 
ow firm of Deramus, Fitts & Johnson. 

American Mutual (lowa): W. E. Nibel, treasurer, to suc- 
ceed C. C. Kirkpatrick, who retired as actuary of the 
company. 

American Travelers Life (Ind.}: Major General Ralph P. 
Cousins, USAF, retired, resident vice-president. 

Atlantic Life (Va.}: Warren M. Pace, agency vice-presi- 
dent; H. Kendall Bache, secretary; and Wentworth P. 
Johnson, senior vice-president of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. 

Bankers Life (lowa): W. Harold Brenton, nationally-known 
banker and farmer succeeding Ross J. Clemens. 

Business Men's (Mo.)}: J. Clarke Wittlake, vice-president in 
charge of administration succeeding the late Louis L. 
Graham. 

First Colony Life (Va.): Hamilton M. Redman, vice- 
oresident-finance, Norfolk and Western Railway Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Prudential (N. J.J: Charles E. Daniel, chairman of the 
Daniel Construction Company, Greenville, $. C., and a 
former U. S. Senator from South Carolina succeeding the 
late Charles B. Bradley. 


Southern Equitable Life (Ark.): Franklin C. Seford, Jr., 


secretary. 


State Life (Ill.}: Andrew G. Frain, E. H. Banon, and Merle 
W. Yountz. 


Sales By States 


| Paver LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in May, with Alaska 
and Montana tied for second, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association of Hart- 
ford, which has analyzed May sales by states. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 4% in May, compared 
with May 1959, while Hawaii sales gained 40%. In 
Alaska and Montana, May sales were up 23%. 

For the first five months, with national ordinary 
sales unchanged from the year before, Hawaii also led 
with an increase of 26%, with Nevada in second place, 
up 18% from the corresponding period of last year. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 10 


Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club, Heme Office, Monumental 
Life, Baltimore 


NOVEMBER 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Statler, Washington, 
D.C, 


American Bar Association, Regional, Peabody, Memphis 
LIAMA Annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., Governor Clinton, 
New York City 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
modore, New York City 


28-2 Com- 
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G. P. M. is currently pay- 
ing 4% interest on the 
following: 
® Accumulated dividends 
® Proceeds from policies 
which are paid under any 
settlement options 
® Discount on premiums 
paid in advance up to 
twenty years 

GPM services have been 

increased also. Our 

regional service offices 

have been expanded 

from six to eleven in 

order to better service 

policyholders 

throughout the 

United States. 


P. J. Hennessey, President 
Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E: TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Obituaries 


Roberts: Ellsworth Allan Roberts, presi- 
dent and director of Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, died 
June 29th at the age of 63 following a 
brief illness. Mr. Roberts joined the law 
department of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in 1925 and in 1934 
was elected vice president and general 
counsel of that company. He was elected 
president of the Fidelity Mutual in 1943. 

At the time of his death he was a direc- 
tor of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; Delaware and Bound Brook 
Railroad; First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co.; Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania; Trenton-Princeton Traction Co.; 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association; a 
member of the executive committee and 
national advisory committee of Beaver 
College, and a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Great 
American Insurance Companies of New 
York. On a national level, he was presi- 
dent of Gyro International in 1937 and 
1938; president and a director of the 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
from 1943 to 1947, and president of the 
United Defense Fund from 1950 to 1953. 

Mr. Roberts served as a director of the 
Philadelphia Community Chest from 1943 
to 1945; was general chairman of the 1948 
Community Chest campaign; a director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Pennsylvania Health and Welfare 
Fund, served as a. trustee and senior vice 
president of the Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital from 1947 to 1956, 
and was a member of the board of the 
Hospital Council of Philadelphia. He also 
was a member of the life insurance com- 
mittee of the National Fund for Medical 
Education. 

In addition to serving on the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association board, Mr. 
Roberts also was a director of the Orches- 
tra’s Pension Fund and a director of the 
Academy of Music of Philadelphia, Inc. 
He was a member of Kappa Sigma, Phi 
Delta Phi and Corby Court Fraternities; 
president of the St. Paul Gyro Club; and 
a Mason. He also held memberships in 
the American Bar Association, the New- 
comen Society, Philadelphia Gyro Club; 
the Union League, Philadelphia Country 
Club, the Welsh Society of Philadelphia 
and the Anglers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
He was an honorary life member of the 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia, and a mem- 
ber of the University Club of New York. 

Mr. Roberts served as vice president of 
the American Life Convention for Minne- 
sota from 1938 to 1943; chairman of the 
legal section of the American Life Con- 
vention; and vice president and director 
of the Minnesota Insurance Federation. 
He also was a director of the Life Asso- 
ciation of America; a member of the 
board of trustees, Life Underwriters’ 
Training Council; an honorary member 
of the Life Insurance Counsel; and an 
honorary member of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. 

Mr. Roberts served as a 2nd lieutenant 
in the United States Army from 1918 to 
1919. 

Claxton: Brooke Claxton, former Minis- 
ter of National Defense for Canada 
and since his retirement from public life 
in 1954 vice president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in charge of its 
Canadian operations, died June 13th at 
the age of 61. When he practiced law 
Mr. Claxton was counsel for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company as well 
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as several other organizations. He was 
professor of commercial law at McGill 
University for several years and was ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel in 1939. 

On December 12, 1946, Mr. Claxton was 
moved from the portfolio of National 
Health and Welfare to that of Minister 
of National Defense, a position he held 
for seven and a half years. In this post 
he was responsible for the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy, the Canadian Army and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as for 
defense research activities. At the time 
of his retirement he was a senior defense 
minister of the North Atlantic Treaty Na- 
tions. After World War II he carried 
out a complete reorganization of defense 
so as to avoid duplication and to coordi- 
nate the work of the three services in a 
single department, with a single budget, 
statute, disciplinary code, and service con- 
ditions for the armed forces. 

Mr. Claxton represented Canada at 
numerous international conferences, in- 
cluding the Paris Conference on Peace 
Treaties in 1946, where he was elected 
president of the Legal and Drafting Com- 
mission; the British Commonwealth Con- 
ference on Japan held in Australia in 
1947; and the meetings of the Defense 
Committee under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In 1945 he was provisional chairman for 
the founding of the Canadian Highway 
Safety Conference. In 1956 he was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Canada Coun- 
cil, established by the government to 
foster the arts. 

Mr. Claxton wrote extensively on inter- 
national affairs, constitutional and insur- 
ance law, and military iaw and history. 
He traveled widely, and was much in 
demand as a speaker. Among the honors 
given him for his outstanding public serv- 
ice were the Special Commemoratory 
Award from France in 1947, the Greek 
Red Cross Award in 1946, and the Eastern 
Hemisphere Award of the American 
Arbitration Association in 1950. Also in 
1950 he was awarded the Honorary De- 
gree of LL.D. by McGill University. Dur- 
ing World War I Mr. Claxton served as 
battery sergeant-major of Canada’s 10th 
Siege Battery, winning the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal, the highest decoration 
next to the Victoria Cross available to 
non-commissioned ranks. 


Nelson: Chester S. Nelson, a founder and 
former president of the Western Mutual 
Life and Casualty Company, Rapid City, 
died June 2nd after a three year illness. 
He was 62 years old. Nr. Nelson entered 
the life insurance business in the early 
twenties and was a leading producer for 
a number of companies for many years. 
He founded the Western Mutual in 1943 
and served as its president until illness 
forced his retirement in 1957. He re- 
mained on the board of directors until 
his death. 


McGee: Charles O. McGee, CLU, direc- 
tor of agencies at the Lutheran Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Waverly, died 
of a heart attack on June 23rd at the 
age of 51. Mr. McGee began his life in- 
surance career as a representative with 
Provident Life at Bismarck, North Dakota 
in 1939. From 1944 to 1946 he served as 
an Arm Guard Officer in the Navy and 
following his discharge he moved to 
Eugene, Oregon as a general agent until 
1950 when he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of regional superintendent of agen- 
cies. During this time Mr. McGee was 
president of the Eugene Life Under- 


writers Association and also president of 
the Oregon State Life Underwriters Asso. 
ciation. Mr. McGee joined the Lutheran 
Mutual in 1955 and served for five years 
as director of agencies. In addition to 
heading the agency department he was a 
member of the company’s executive and 
advertising committees, and in Waverly 
was an active member of St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church and the Waverly Cham. 
ber of Commerce. 


Mr. McGee had been active in LIAMA 
activities, serving on the eduction and 
training and quality business commit. 
tees for the past two years. He graduated 
from the LIAMA Agency Officers School 
in 1959. 


Bradshaw: Henry Bradshaw, F.S.A., actu. 
ary, electronics, of the Great West Life 
Assurance Company, died June 3rd at 
the age of 43 following a short illness. 
Mr. Bradshaw joined the actuarial de- 
partment of the Manufacturers Life In. 
surance Company in 1938. He served in 
the Canadian Army from 1943-45. Fol. 
lowing his discharge, he became a super- 
visor in the actuarial department of the 
Great-West Life. He was awarded the 
F.S.A. in 1946. For several years he headed 
the company’s statistical and tabulating 
departments. Shortly after his promotion 
to associate actuary in 1956, he was named 
to head a committee formed to plan the 
introduction of advanced electronic data 
processing equipment to the company’s 
operations. In January, 1959, he was ap- 
pointed actuary, electronics, to direct the 
company’s electronics program. 

Mr. Bradshaw was serving as a Director 
of the Computing and Data processing 
Society of Canada at the time of his 
death. He was a former president of the 
Winnipeg Actuaries Club and the Winni- 
peg Chamber Music Society and a former 
director and vice president of the Winni- 
peg Little Theatre. 


Johnson: Ottis K. Johnson, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, branch manager of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, died June 23rd 
at the age of 55. Mr. Johnson began his 
association with BMA in 1926, and served 
as state manager for the company in 
Arkansas, Ohio and New Mexico before 
being named branch manager of the 
Omaha office in 1950. He was one of a 
large family, several of whom are also 
associated with BMA. His son, Thomas 
Grant Johnson, is branch manager for the 
company in Houston, Texas, and 4 
brother J. Bryan Johnson, is branch man- 
ager in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. An- 
other brother, Audley J. Johnson, retired 
in 1957 as branch manager of the com- 
pany’s Little Rock, Arkansas, branch office 
and now represents the company there. A 
third brother, W. T. Johnson, represents 
BMA in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and a nephew 
Robert N. Johnson, represents the com- 
pany in Omaha. 


Hagelstein: George F. Hagelstein, branch 
manager of the Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company, Edmonton, Alberta, died 
June 26th at the age of 62. Mr. Hagel- 
stein had been associated with the Great- 
West Life for forty-one years. He joined 
the company in 1919 as a representative 
at Vancouver. While with the company 
he entered the University of British Co 
lumbia where he graduated with 4 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1925. He was 
appointed district organizer at Vancouver 
in 1939, and in 1941 he moved to Ed: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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monton as branch manager. Mr. Hagel- 
stein was a former president of the Van- 
couver Life Underwriters Association, 
having held the post in 1941. 


Jones: Earl C. Jones, general agent for 
the Girardian Insurance Company, Dallas, 
died June 17 following a short illness. Mr. 
Jones joined the Girardian nearly four 
years ago as a member of the Ed Kent 
general agency in Michigan. Previously, he 
had been an agent for an insurance com- 
pany on the West Coast. A Navy veteran 
of World War II, Mr. Jones saw action in 
the European invasion and also in the 
South Pacific. He was a member of the 
unior Chamber of Commerce in Flat 
Rock, Michigan. 


Patterson: Guy D. Patterson, an associate 
of the Des Moines Agency for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died in early June. Mr. Patterson joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual in 1936 and in 


1958 was named a National Quality 
Award 10-Year Man. 
Galloway: John G. Galloway, former 


president of the International Association 
of Health Underwriters, died June 21st at 
the age of 47. Mr. Galloway was the recipi- 
ent of the IAHU Man of the Year Award. 
At the time of his death he was serving on 
the board of the Association. He was also 
chairman of the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil’s Alabama state committee. In Febru- 
ary of this year the I[AHU board voted 
him honorary vice chairman. Mr. Gallo- 
way started his insurance career with the 
Provident Life and Accident in 1938. He 
later also became affiliated with Federal 
Life and Casualty and Continental Cas- 
ualty. He organized the first health un- 
derwriters association in Alabama and 
served as its first president. In 1950 he 
was elected to the executive board of the 
IAHU and in 1952 became its president. 
In the years following he continued to 
serve on the board and as Alabama- 
Mississippi zone chairman. The Birming- 
ham hospital council last year honored 
him with an outstanding service award, 
in connection with his doctor-hospital- 
insurance public relations work. Mr. 
Galloway served during World War II 
with the engineers in Europe. 





Sales—from page 81 


Gibraltar Life: Gained 61.3% in issued 
and paid business in first 5 months of 


1960 over corresponding period of 1959. 


Indianapolis Life: With sales effort at an 
all-time peak for President’s Month ($12,- 
000,000) volume for May was 30% ahead 
of same month 1959 and for the year is 
23%, ahead of last year’s record pace. 


Jefferson National: Combined individual 
and group life sales of $7,708,457 in May 
set an all-time record. Individual life sales 
were up 24.5% and group life 20% ahead 
of May, 1959 with new A & S premiums 
up 33%. Life sales each month in 1960 
have run well ahead of corresponding 5 
months last year. 


Knights of Columbus: Has passed the bil- 
lion dollar mark in insurance in force. 


Mutual Trust: Sale of personal life insur- 
ance for May surpassed any previous May 
in history and largest monthly volume in 
history was recorded in June. Insurance 
in force now totals over $700 million. 


For August, 1960 
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31 JULY — 3 AUGUST 1961 
Qualification. ....$750,000 of Net New Business 
UNITED SERVICES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1625 EYE STREET, N.W. * WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 











National Travelers: May was largest 
month in history with $8,286,246 in life 
insurance business written in comparison 
to $5,435,564 in May of 1959. 


North American Life Ins.: Life insurance 
volume sales during May established a 
peak record for the month—$8,179,670, 
surpassing 1959 May life production by 
more than 73%. Life volume sales during 
first 5 months of 1960 are running nearly 
159%, ahead of same months last year. Ac- 
cident-sickness premium sales experienced 
an increase of 25% in May over same 
month of 1959 and are nearly 26% ahead 
of first 5 months of 1959. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new life 
policies in May totaled $14,546,000, a gain 
of 5% over same month a year ago. Group 
life sales were $5,530,000 in May for a 
first 5-month increase of 10% over corre- 
sponding period in 1959. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): May was a rec- 
ord production month as sales of indi- 
vidual life totaled $132,759,543, surpassing 
the previous monthly record of $131,- 
569,701 established last June and exceed- 
ing May, 1959 production by more than 
$17 million. For first 5 months individual 
sales total $608,212,919, representing an 
increase of $26,562,750 over sales of $581,- 
650,169 during same period in 1959. 
Group and wholesale life sales of $26,- 
136,901 were reported for May bringing 
1960 group production to $232,673,966 and 
representing a gain of $93,732,933 (or 
67%) over group sales of $138,941,063 in 
first 5 months of last year. 


Ohio National: President’s month contest 
—a record of $27,227,000 business, making 
May largest single month in history. 


Patriot Life: Broke all previous records 
for submitted volume during May Presi- 
dent’s Month Campaign. The climax was 
reached by over a million dollars of new 
business on the final day which resulted 
in total submissions of over $7,500,000. 


Philadelphia Life: Has passed the mark 
of $500,000,000 of life insurance in force. 


Resolute Credit Life: Has passed the 
$100 million mark of life insurance in 
force. 


Savings Banks Life Ins. Fund of Conn.: 
Savings bank life insurance in force in 
Connecticut mutual savings banks crossed 
the $60 million mark in May closing the 
month with $60,630,061 of which $36,179,- 
473 was in individual policies and $24,- 
450,588 was group. Total sales of new 
policies January-May were 8% over 
same period last year. Sales this year-to- 
date on individual buyers totaled $2,005,- 
700 compared with $1,850,750 for first 5 
months in 1959. 

Security-Conn. Life.: Ordinary sales in- 
creased 56% during first six months of 
1960. New first year premiums increased 
67% during the period. 

Shenandoah Life: Has more than $300 
million of group insurance in force. 
United Fidelity: Has $200 million of life 
insurance in force. 

Western Life (Mont.): On the eve of 
Golden Anniversary conference, showed a 
41.7% increase over 1959 in new ordi- 
nary business. Total ordinary life sales 
for first 5 months of 1960 are $50,434,426 
compared to $35,599,875 last year. May 
proved to be a record month in new 
paid business ($15,188,214) with sales 
80.2% ahead of May, 1959 ($8,430,723). 
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uly 73 
May 55 
Lug. 27 
May 51 


Century Life Insurance Co., Fort be 
(New Vice President) 
Citadel Life, New York 
(New Company) 
(Begins Operations) 
The Colonial Life, East Grange 
(Administrative Vice President) .June 119 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
(Executive Chan Jan. 91 
(To Adopt New j 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
Review Denied) 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
(Vice Presidents Named) 
Counecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 
eff on Life, Norfolk 
New Company) Jan 
Co: itinental oiesn Life, Wilmington 
(Bxecutive Elections) June 120 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Cash ry to Stockholders) Jan. 91 
Craftsman Life Ins., Boston 
(Stock Dividend) June 120 
sp Country Life, Dallas 
New Subsidiary) 
(New Vice President) 
Cri fo nF Life, Toronto 
( 
Crown Natl. Life, Indianapolis 
(Merger) 
Cuna Mutual, Madison 
(Forms Subsidiary) 


Dakota Mutual Life and Cas., brome: 
(New Company) 
(Correction) 


Early American, Atlanta, Georgia 
(Merger Underway) 
Eastern Life, New York 
(Pines Elected Chairman) J 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Changes) 
The Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto 
(Control Acquired) 


Family Fund Life, Atlanta 
(Capital Changes) Aug. 
Farm and Ranch Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Merged) 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 
(Executive Changes) 
Farmers & Traders 
(Secretary-Treasurer) 
Farmers New World, Seattle 
(Stock Dividend Paid) Feb. 112 
Federal Life, Washington 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty Life) 
July 115 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek tad 
(Control Acquired) 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
(To Acquire St tock) 127 
(Merged with Southern Heritage) Jely 115 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 
(New Company) 
(Executive Re-alignment) Ju 
Fidelity Interstate Life. Philadelphia 
(Executive Chan = M 
(New Vice-President) 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(Below Retires) . 


(New Vice President) 
Financial Life & Casualty — 
ee Teh Amer. 
e of Tenn Apr. 119 
First Natl. Life, Phoenix 4 
(Management Reaffirmed) June 120 
First of Georgia Credit Life Co., Augusta 
(Executive Advancement) ay 137 
Foundation Life, Birmingham 
(Merger Underway) ............. June 120 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Executive ’Promotions) 
(Jordan Retires) 
(Stock Dividend) 


General American Life Ins. Co., St. og 
(New Vice President) 
(New Major Division) 

General Assurance Corp., 
(Merger Completed) 

General Life, Milwaukee 
(New Vice-President t) Jan. 92 

Georgia International Life Ins. Co., “Atlanta 
(Acquires Stock) 

Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 
(New President) 

Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) Jan. 92 

Government Employees Life, Weshingjen 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders)...Jan. 92 
(Stock Dividend) 1 


Atlanta 


‘Brecative Chan: 
om Split) ges) 


For August, 1960 


Great Western Life Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Purchased) Jan. 93 
Guaranty Savings aod Ins. Co., Montgomery 
‘urchases Carolina Life) Apr. 119 
The Guardian life. i Co., New aoe 
(Executive Changes) Feb. 113 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Dividend) 
ee Life, New York 
New Company) .........cese0. --Mar. 128 
(Executive Appelutments) 
Home Life, New York 
(New Executive Vice-President) . 
(Executive Advancements) 


Inte ndent Life, Baltimore 
erger Complete 
Iny Co. of America, Portland 
(New Company) Ja 
Insurance Compeny of America, eas * 
(New President Apr. 121 
International Opportunity Life, Denver 
(New Executive Vice-President) .July 116 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Liquidation of Assets) 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Address) 
(Purchases Great Western) 


Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(New Vice President) eb. 113 
(Capital Increase Approved) 

(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 


..Jan. 92 
Mar. 128 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) 121 
(Elected First Vice-President) oer 116 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Elected Vice President) J 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Reinsurances) Jan. 93 
(Cash Dividend Paid) b 
(Stock Split. Approved) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) 
(Merger) 
(Executive Vice President) 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
—— Central Georgia 
Mar. 127 


ospital) 

Knights Life, Pittsburgh 
(Offer Made Mar. 129 
(Acquisition Approved) .......... May 138 


“Lafayette Life = gyatened 


(New Presiden 
(Executive So OE ° 
(New President) 
Legal Reserve Life, Los Angeles 
(New Company) 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .Apr. 121 
— Company, Seattle 
Appointed Manager) Au 
ns. Co. of the South, Charlotte 


‘0. of en Richmond 
tablishes New D 
(Stock Dividend Distributed) 
(Officers Advanced) 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(100% Stock Dividend) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New York Subsidiary) 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) 
(Executive Promotions) 
London Life, London 
(New Vice-President) 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(New President) 


Main Life, Miami 
(Stock Acquired) Ma: 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) ........ --.-Feb. 113 
(Name Protected 
(Executive Promotions) 

Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 

Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak 
(Executive Promotions) 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Named Vice President) 

Midwest Life, Lincoln 
(New President) Ma 

Mid-Western United Life, Fort Wayne 
(See Carolina Life) 

(To Sell Stock) 

The Minnesota Mutual Life, St. ul 
(Enters Individual Health Field) Mar. 129 
(New Vice-Presidents) Mar. 129 

Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(New President) Mar. 1 

Munich American Reassuranc,e Atianta’ 
(New Company) an. 

The Municipal Ins, Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President t) 

(Sale of Stock) 

Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 

(New Executive Vice-President) Apr. 122 


ay 
= 117 
July 117 


Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central) May 138 
The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Executive Changes) 
Mutual Trust Life, x 
(New Vice President) 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 122 


National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(New Address 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller) ..June 122 
National College & University, Atlanta 
(Name Change) A 
National Empire Life, Dallas 
(Control Acquired) 
Meteo | Seve Life, Atlanta 
(New T 
Natl. Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(New General Manager) Feb. 
Natl. Fidelity Life Ton Co., Kansas City 
(New Vice-President) Apr. 
The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto 
(Further Control Acquired) 
(Stock Split Closed) 
(Executive Changes) 
( — Interest in Mutual 


ug. 98 


Fund) 

Natl. Life and Casualty, Phoenix 
(Executive Changes) 

National Life and Health, Boise 
(Under Rehabilitation) 122 

Natl. Reserve Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Affiliated with Producers) . 114 
(Merger Proposed) . 114 

Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) 122 

Nebraska National Life 
(Control Purchased) 

New York Life, New York 
(Executive Advance) 

New York Savings Banks, New York 
(New Vice Chairman) 

North American Accident, Chicago 
(Name 
(New Title) Feb. 

The North American Co. for Life, Accident 

and Health Ins., Chicago 
(New Title) 
(New Vice President) 
(New Vice oa 
(President Resig 

North American Haqurtable, Columbus 
(New President) Fe b. 114 
(Merger Completed) 

(Correction Notice) 

North American — Ins. Co. of Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) Ja 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ...../ A oe "122 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 122 

North American Life, Toronto 
(Executive Appointments) 

North American Reinsurance, New York 
(Home Office Ap ointments) ....June 122 

Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New Vice President) Mar. 130 
(Executive Vice-President 

Resigns) Apr. 122 

Northern n Life, Seattle 
(New Actuary) Apr. 122 

Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Vice President) 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) 

Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Stock Split Distributed) 
(Review Denied) 

oil —-* Life, Houston 


(Merger) 
om ry Life, Milwaukee 
(New Officers and Directors) 
Old National Insurance, Houston 
(Executive Advancement) 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promot ions) 
Olympic Natl. Life, Seattle 
(Increased Cash Dividend) 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Progress Report) 

Patriot Life, New York 
(Theiss Promoted) 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
(Executive Vice President) y 

Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co., Frankfort 
(executive Changes) M 

reseed Life Insurance Co., Midland 
(Vice President and Secty. )’ Ma 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) 

Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Merger Proposed) 

(Merger Completed) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 

Piedmont Southern Life, Atlanta 
(New Title) 

Pilgrim National, Chicago 
(Expansion Program) 








Producers Life, Mesa 
(Vice President and Director of 
Sales) 
Producers Life Ins. Co., Phoenix 
New Affiliates) 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice-President) 
Provident Life, Bismark 
(Executive Elections) 
Provident Mutual, a 
(Executive Change: 
Prudent American 
Cleveland 
(New Com 
Prudential Ins 
(Executive tebe 


Ste Assurance Co. 
. 115 
. 124 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., ew mg 
(Dividends to Stockholders) Apr. 124 


Republic National, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) 
(Stock Split) 
(Dividend Proposed) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Capital Changes 0 Sibugus 
Rocky Mountain Life, Albuquerque 
(Merges with Twentieth ry entury) Apr. 
(Correction) 


St. Paul Life and Casualty, St. Paul 
(Control Acquired) 
Security American Life, 

(New President) Aug. 99 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Organizes A. & S. Division) ....Apr. 124 
(Executive Changes) . 100 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Name Changed) 123 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., of 
New York, Binghamton 
(New Title) 
Security Life, Minneapolis 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Mar. 132 
(Named Actuary) 123 
(Executive ra tag yen ) . 100 
Southern Equitable, Little Rock 
(Establishes Open-End Mutual 
Fund) 5 = 
. 100 


Memphis 


123 
132 


Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va 
Auditorium Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, 
Bowles, Andrews & Tow ne, Ine., 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Il 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 


“Rie hmond, 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 


Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, Il. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Ill. 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 
Government Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonic 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis 3 Haight, Inc., samenapelie, Ind. 
Higgins & Co., P., P hildelphia, Pa. 

Holland Sacteane & Investment Corp., 
International Business Machines Corp., New Yo 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, 

Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 


106 


Springdale, Conn. 


Southern Heritage Life, Charlotte 
(Stock to Be Acquired 
(Merged with eg ore 3 Bankers) 
Southern Life and Healt 
(New President 
Southern Life of Georgia, Atianta - 
(Merger Completed) 
Southern States Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) 
Southwestern Life pe 
(Stock Split and Dividend 94 
(Enters Individual Health Field) em 132 
Springfield Life, Brattleboro 
New Company) 
Star Life, Baton Rouge 
(Merger Underwa 
State Reserve Life, 
(New President) 
(New President) 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(Reinsurance Agreement Con- 
summated) 
(Capital Increase) 
(Name Change) 
(Reinsures Federal Life of 
Washington, D. C.) 
Surety Lifer Sait Lake City 
(Vice President) 
(Stock Dividend) 


a 
July 115 
h, Birmingham 

--Apr. 124 


Mar. 131 
June 124 


) 
ort Worth 


July 115 


July 118 
PE Aug. 100 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. 
(New General Counsel) M 
TransContinental Life, Chicago 
(Control Purchased) 
Twentieth Century Life, Phoenix 
(Reinsured by Rocky Mountain 
Life) 


Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(Promotions) 

Union Life Ins., Little Rock 
(New President) 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New President) 

United American Insurance, 
(Stock Dividend) 

United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) 

(New President) 

United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Milne Elected Treasurer) 


. 125 
Aug. 100 
Dallas 


Aug. 100 
. 132 


Lincoln National Life, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Manufacturers Life, 


Fort Wayne, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Casualty Co., 


United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Capital Increase} % 


ia 6d a 
(New 0 . 


.-Apr. 


le cted een 
United Reserve Life, Billings» 
(New President) 
— Security Life, Des Moines 
(N a President) 
Mutual Life, S 
Liemen of the Board) .......June 124 
Universal American Life, Atlanta 
(feraes — oe: ern 


Univerdty i 
(Stock wd 
(25% Steck oeividend) -+--duly 118 


Variable ay Life, Washington, >. = 
(Prospectus leared) y 118 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotion: 
Vulcan Life & Accident, 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Changes) 


Washington Natl. Insurance Co., Evanston 
(Treasurer and General Counse 
Retire) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
(New Secretary) Au 
Western American Life, - emma 
(Named Vice President) 
Western Life, —.. 
(Executive Changes 
Western Life, St. ~® 
(Executive Promotions) July 118 
The Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 
(Interest Acquired) u 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 
(New Company) Au 
Woodmen Accident ‘and Life, rs 
(Promotions) 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Vice President) 
Zurich Life, New York 
(New Vice President) 


July 119 


Ind. 


Boston, Mass. 


Massaglia Hotels, Chicago, Ill. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Millers Falls Paper, Millers Falls, Mass. 


National Cash Register Co., 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
Nelson and Warren, St. I 


Dayton, Ohio 
Tenn. 
zouis, Mo. 


North American Life, Chicago, Il. 


Nyhart Co., Inc., 


North American Reassurance, Z. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Mann. 
Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Occidental ‘Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York, 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 


Pioneer American Insurance Co., 
Postal Life & Casualty, 
Provident Life, Bismarck 


Fort Worth, 
Kee. City, Mo. 


Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 


Security-Connecticut Group, New Haven, 


Conn. 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


. Solomon & Co., 
», Texas 


State Mutual Life, 
Sun Life, Montreal, 
Tiffany & Co., 


Irwin, New York, N 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Worcester, Mass. 
Canada 


Carl A., Chicago, Tl. 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 


om, NN. X. 


United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, III. 
— Services Life, Washington, D. C 


U. S. Bronze Sign Co., New York, N. . 
Ww sete & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Nit 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New 


York, N 


Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New york: N 


Wright Line, 


ne., Worcester, Mass. 


Best’s Life News 
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